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THE CONDENSED MILK INDUSTRY 


E. G. FOWLER 


Few persons have any conception of the magnitude of the milk- 
condensing industry in the United States. From a very modest be- 
ginning at the hands of the late Gail Borden, it has grown into 
mammoth proportions. In 1859 Mr Borden made his first unsugared 
condensed milk. He had a tedious time inintroducing it. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, he personally peddled it out in New York himself, meeting 
with little encouragement and many discouragements, the usual lot 
of pioneers in industry. He had succeeded in getting a company 
oranized for its manufacture, but the business lagged, and dividends, 
the stockholders’ touchstone of success, were not forthcoming. Of 
course they murmured, and later they kicked. Mr Borden, whose 
faith in his enterprise had never wavered, managed to take the 
stock into his own hands, but his money was all gone, and things 
were looking rather blue. The late Jeremiah Milbank came to his 
aid, and Borden was once more on his feet. This was followed by 
the breaking out of the civil war, and from that date his fortune 






be doubled when the owners are assured of a rofitable market for 
their milk, Construction was begun in May, and the building is 
now about finished and operations begun, though there is very 
much work outside in the form of grading yet to be done. The 
buildings are of brick. The main building is 50x883 feet. The 
storehouse is 225x60. The sugar house will be 80x80. The stables 
and offices are not yet built, temporary quarters being used. This 
plant will be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of sugared con- 
densed milk, put up in cans, and active operations will begin about 
Christmas. The entire plant will cost about $250,000. Mr Elwood 
Rue is superintendent of the business, and Mr E. Brown, who has 
been with the company 31 years, is in charge of the machinery. 

The dairy farmers in that section are delighted with the new 
factory. It assures them of a market for their milk, at prices as 
good or better than the New York price, and it removes all the 
element of worry over the matter of collections. Certain restric- 
tions are placed on those who sell milk to the condensery. The 
cows are fed only on good, fresh grass, hay, or forage, sound grain 
feed, etc. The prohibited foods are ensilage, brewers’ grains, bar- 





was assured. An im- Jj 
mense demand for 
condensed milk at 
once sprang up. The 
government fur- 
nished its soldiers 
with good coffee and 
tea, but no milk, and 
the condensed milk 
then came to the 
front. Every sutler 
and military store- 
keeper kept a con- 
stant supply on hand 
when he could get it, 
and the demand soon 
outran the supply. 
The Borden company 
has now a condensery 
at Elgin, Ill, where 
they bottle milk and 
also make unsweet- 
ened condensed milk 
for the Chicago mar- 
ket, and another 
establishment at Al- 
gonquin in that state. 
In New York state they have a condensery at Wassaic, one at Brews- 
ters, one at Purdys, one at Wallkill, a bottling station at Johnsons, 
one at Millerton, and a third at Oxford, and they have now about 
completed a new and very large condensery at Deposit, N Y, which 
forms the subject of our illustration. They are manufacturing 
already about 225,000 quarts per day at their various factories, and 
the new one has a present capacity of 50,000 quarts daily which 
can be doubled as the milk is secured. 

In casting about for a location for a new condensery, it is 
important that a place be chosen where the projectors may be rea- 
sonably sure of a supply of milk, and that the character of the soil 
and water be such that the best quality of milk may be produced. 
The hillsides of Delaware county are notably perfect in filling these 
requirements. No better pasturage can be found anywhere, and 
there is no farm which has not beautiful springs in abundance. 
The location at {Deposit was decided on last winter. A census of 
dairy cows in the surrounding section which could contribute 
showed 9000 of them, and on almost every farm the number can 








THE MILK CONDENSERY AT DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


ley sprouts, glucose 
meal, etc. The dairy- 
men are also required 
to keep their stables 
clean and neat, to 
whitewash them, and 
to take special care in 
keeping the milk free 
from all contamina- 
' tion. They receive 
frequent visits from 
inspectors, who see 
that the requirements 
of the company are 
carried out. 

The price paid for 
milk by these con- 
denseries compares 
well with the net re- 
turns received by 
farmers who ship 
their milk to the Bos- 
ton, New York, Chi- 
cago, or other large 
markets, though the 
restrictions enforced 
by the condenseries 
make it more expensive to produce milk for them than for the 
ordinary market. The prices paid at Borden’s condenseries in New 
York state and at Elgin, Ill, the present season compare as follows 
with the New York city market price for whole milk. The 
prices are per quart, although some New York condenseries pay 
by the 100 Ibs. 

PRICES PAID FARMERS FOR MILK 


—At Condenseries in- N Y City 
migin, Ill N Y State Market 
Januray, 1894 234¢ pr qt : 3e 
February, “ 284e - 2%4e 
March, 9 234¢ ” 234@2',c 
April, - 214¢ “ 21%4¢ 
May, o 2e “ ot; @2e 
June, “6 i%e 134,@2¢ 
July, x 2c ss 0) 
August, “6 Mo 8 Vo(@21/,e 
September, “ 240c ¢ 2 @34c 
October, stad 3e ss athe 
November, “ 3e « 3@3\y,c 
December, “ 38e sad 
January, 1895 234¢ “ 
February, “ 234¢ 4 
March, “ 2%4c 
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KEEPING WELL WATER CLEAN 
The well upon tie farm may be a source of very great danger 


to the household. It certainly is so if the conditions of soil and lo- 
cation are such that drainage trom the farm buildings can im any 





FIG 1, INCLINED STRATA. FIG 2. DIPPING STRATA, 
way enter them. The soil is not everywhere of a homogeneous 
caaracter. It is often in layers, one being perhaps loose and open 
to the passage of liquids down through it, while directly under- 
neath may be a stratum of nearly impervious clay. Such layers of 





FIG 8. NATURAL DRAINAGE. FIG 4, PROPERLY PROTECTED WELL. 


soil, moreover, are rarely to be found existing in a perfectly level 
condition, but inclined sometimes very sharply and again with but 
a gradual dip. Fig 1 shows such a structure of the soil, and a well 
dug down through it. It can be seen at a glance that liquids soak- 
ing down upon the left-hand side and siriking a layer of clay or 
other more or less impervious soil, will be conveyed directly into 
the well. 

When it happens that nothing filthy exists upon the surface on 
the side where the strata slope toward the well, the water remains 
pure, but when the reverse is true, there is nothing to hinder 
the filthy liquids soaking down and running finally into the well, 
made somewhat less harmful, but not wholly so, in their passage 
through the soil. . Fig 2 shows another structure of soil that is often 
found. Here the strata dip on two sides toward the well, which 
has perhaps been dug purposely in a depression, with the idea of a 
greater likelihood of there finding water. Any filth on two sides 
of a well may thus be conveyed into it. Moreover, in the case of 
soil that is homogeneous in character there is a natural drainage 
toward a well, as is indicated in Fig 3 

Land drainage is toward both wells and drains. Tile drains 
laid three rods apart, and sunk four feet underground, drain all the 
land between, unless it be a retentive clay soil. The land midway 
between two drains has its surface water conveyed away mostly by 
seepage. But all through the land adjacent to a tile drain the 
water also makes a few little channels for itself toward the tile. It 
is known that such little channels are made from points as far 
away as twenty-tive feet from afour-foot drain. It may be taken for 
granted then that a well drains, naturally, a very large area about 
it, and the importance of allowing nothing of a filthy nature to exist 
within that area ought to be apparent. It sometimes happens that 
a well is contaminated by matter brought from a considerable dis- 
tance, by surface water, in time of as pring freshet or a heavy rain 
at other seasons. To obviate this the ground about a well should 
have a hight of some two feet, a mound-like arrangement around 
the well curb, as shown in Fig 4. A well may also be contaminated 
by earth worms, rats, mice, or toads. It is wise, therefore, to lay 
the upper portion of the wall in cement and bring the wall up tight 
under the platform. Ventilate by an opening covered by wire. 





CARE OF MACADAM AND TELFORD ROADS 


5. L. BOARDMAN 


Improved roads are becoming so common in various parts of 
our country, that the following instructions, issued by the Road 
Improvement Association of London, England, for the guidance of 
their roadmen, will be of great service to all who have to do with 
this ciass of roads; for one thing is sure, a Telford or Macadam 
road needs the best of care to be in good condition, and unless this 
care is given them they soon get out of order, and the work of 
repairing them is expensive. 

1. Never allow a hollow, a rut, or a puddle to remain on a 
road, but fil! it up at once with chips from the stone heap. 

2. Always use chips for patching and for all repairs during the 
sutimer months. 

8. Never put fresh stones on the road, if by cross-picking and 


GOOD ROADS AND 


GOOD WATER 





a thorough use of the rake the surface can be made smooth and 
kept at the proper strength and section. 

4, Remember that the rake is the most useful tool in your col- 
lection, and it should be kept close at hand the whole year round. 

5. Do not spread large patches of stone over the whole width 
of the road, but coat the middle or horse track first, and when this 
has worn in, coat each of the sides in turn. 

6. In moderately dry weather and on hard roads always pick 
up the old surface into ridges six inches apart, and remove all large 
and projecting stones before applying a new coating. 

7. Never spread stones more than one stone deep, but add a 
second layer when the first has worn in, if one coat be not enough, 

8. Never shoot stones on the road and crack them where they 
lie, or a smooth surface will be out of the question. 

9. Never put a stone upon the road for repairing purposes that 
will not freely pass in every direction through a two-inch ring, and 
remember that still smaller stones should be used for patching and 
for all slight repairs. 

10. Recollect that hard stones should be broken to finer gauge 
than soft, but that the two-inch gauge is the largest that shouid be 
used under any circumstances where no steam roller is employed. 

11. Never be without your ring gauge; remember Macadam’s 
advice that any stone you cannot easily put in your mouth should 
be broken smaller. 

12. Use chipsif possible for binding newly laid stones together, 
and remember that road sweepings, horse droppings, sods or grass 
and other rubbish when used for this purpose will rum the best 
road ever constructed. 

13. Remember that water-worn or rounded stones should never 
be used upon steep gradients, or they will fail to bind together. 

14. Never aliow dust or mud to lie on the surface of the roads, 
for either of these will double the cost of maintenance. 

15. Recollect that dust becomes mud at the first shower, and 
that mua forms a wet blanket which will keep a road in a filthy 
condition for weeks at a time, instead of allowing it to dry in a 
few hours. 

16. Remember that the middle of the road should always be a 
little higher than the sides, so that the rain may run into the side 
gutters at once. 

17. Never allow the water-tables, gutters and ditches to clog 
up, but keep them clear the whole year through. 

While all of the above rules are important and embrace the 
principles of good road administration in a small space, especial 
force should be attached to rules 14 and 15, as upon the observance 
of these two rules depends in great measure the usefulness of all 
Macadam and Telford roads. Yet how frequently do we see these 
best of roads made offensive by the neglect of these simple 
principles. In too many instances the surface is allowed to become 
foul with horse voidings and an accumulation of dirt and dust, are 
seldom scraped or cleaned, and being constantly sprinkled, the 
surface, which should be hard and clean, becomes foul witha sticky, 
nasty mud two or three inches deep. 





CONSTRUCTING A PLANK SIDEWALK 


In many villages and farming communities the sidewalks are 
constructed entirely of planks. When this is the case it is of the 
greatest importance that they be properly laid, or decay or a tilting 
walk will soon follow construction. The sidewalk must be laid up 
from the ground and it 
must have a broader, firm- 
er foundation than is usu- 
aily given it, if it is to re- 
main useful for any length 
of time. The illustration 
shows a sidewalk, and its 
foundation, that is now in 
actual use and is standing 
very firm and true, 
Lengthwise strips of 3x4 
inch stuff are laid upon 
flat rocks well bedded in 
the ground, the broader these rocks and the more firmly established 
the better. Crosswise over the lengthwise strips are laid strips of 
8x4 inch stuff just the width of the walk, upon which the planks are 
laid lengthwise. A sidewalk should never be laid with crosswise 
planks. Such a walk is g,continual source of annoyance. The planks 
rot around the nail holes and soon each individual plank will fly up 
if one steps upon an end. Besides it is difficult to secure a smooth 
walk with crosswise planking. As to the planks, it is a mistake to 
use inferior material, or such as is inclined to splinter. Let the 
planks be run through a planer to make them all of a thickness. A 
walk made in this way will prove satisfactory in use and will last. 








A PROPERLY LAID SIDEWALK. 
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A BARN FOR ALL KINDS OF LIVE STOCK 


Some farmers would be glad to build contemplated barns so 
that all kinds of stock kept on a place devoted to general farming 
may be gathered under one roof. This plan has its advantages and 





FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN. 


its disadvantages—more of the former than than of the latter per- 
haps, if one places its proper value upon ease in doing one’s work. 
The illustrations given herewith may afford suggestions for those 
desiring to build general purpose barns. The barn is of the ordi- 
nary shape, with a wing on either end, as seen in Fig 1, the main 
or feeding floor being 
across the middle of the 
barn proper. The floor 
plan (Fig 2) leaves little 
/ to add by way of expla- 
- nation, except that 
| 4«ng | provision may be made 
i Heck | for feeding the young 
be stock from the second 
floor through chutes at 
the end of the barn 
proper. It is intended 
for the young stock to run loose in the pen provided—which should 
have a cement floor—and that the manure from the cattle and horse 
stalls should be wheeled daily into this pen, spread and covered 
with litter. It will thus be firmly packed and kept in the best of 
condition. If such a barn could be built where it could have a dry 
cellar, the manure could be dropped into the cellar, where also 
could be stored roots, while the silo could extend down through the 
cellar, the root room being, of course, partitioned off from the 
space devoted to the manure. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


Few things will raise the ire of the housewife or kitchen girl 
quicker than to be obliged to burn green wood, or to endure the 
evils of asmoky chimney. But the chimney affair should be easily 
disposed of. Most smoky 
chimneys are not built to the 
proper hight, and it is usually 
the kitchen chimney that fails 
to give a proper draft to the 
stove, or discharge the smoke 
at the top in a satisfactory 
manner. The revolving pat- 
ented appliances to be attached 
to the top of chimneys do not 
always give satisfaction, and to 
obtain a proper draught the 
chimney must often be extend- 
ed to the level of the ridge of 
the main building. This ren- 

IRON CHIMNEY TOP. ders in most cases a structure 
of brick quite impracticable, hence resort must be had to a galvan- 
ized iron attachment that any tinsmith will furnish. (See cut). It 
should set down over one course or layer of bricks. Put it in place 
some still day, first coating with mortar the sides of brick to be 
covered by the hood, that a close joint may be had, If not more 
than two lengths of pipe are added two stays of wire attached to 
the ridge will prove sufficient ; if the distance is greater, use three 
stays which will hold it securely. In building a house guard 
against any trouble of this kind by having the chimneys all extend 
to as near the same hight as possible. 








Burying Hive Bees in Winter.—Many of the wild species of bees 
and wasps live through the winter in the underground burrows 
they have tunneled and stores with food. Nearly all the ants hi- 
bernate in the earth, especially the honey ants of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The sheltering of tame honey bees from the storms of win- 
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ter by burying the hives in earth has recently been tried in France by 
E. Leplae. The hives containing bees and honey were lowered into 
pits dug in the ground, and the soil replaced, being packed closely 
around and above the hives The air in the soil proved sufficient 
for the bees, and the temperature remained nearly uniform 
throughout the winter. 





A STONE DAIRY HOUSE 


It is important that thé location for milk-setting, creaming and 
churning be apart from other buildings from which odors of vari- 
ous kinds are likely to emanate. Where rough, or rounded field 

; stone are to be found in 
abundance a very service- 
able dairy house may be 
built, as suggested in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion. The building is 
nearly square, and is divi- 
ded into two rooms, one 
for the setting of milk and 
creaming, with the other 
for churning, packing the 
butter and getting ready 
for market. A rough 
stone wall makes a very 
cool and picturesque build- 
ing, and can be laid up 
very easily and cheaply—its cost being probably less than wood 
where the stones are at hand, unless lumber be very cheap in the 
locality. If possible, such a house should be built so as to secure as 
much shade as possible, as this will greatly help out in the heat of 
summer. A stone chimney gives opportunity for a fire in cold 
weather. Ifa well or spring is near at hand the water may be 
brought into the dairy house, as an abundance of cold water, with- 
out labor of carrying it in pails, is greatly to be desired in dairying. 
The ice house should be located conveniently near, or even con- 
nected with the dairy house if desired. Where a large dairying 
business is done such a house is almost a necessity, if the finest but- 
ter is to be economically made. Making butter on the porch, and in 
the house or in the cellar has altogether too many disadvantages. 





PICTURESQUE DAIRY HOUSE. 





SHORT FURROWS 


MARION RAMBO, IOWA 


The breeding of your children is of more importance than the 
breed of your hogs. 

The irrigated farm is the farm of the future. 

The lazy man wishes he had worked harder when harvest time 
comes. 

It doesn’t take a strong man to break his own pledges. 

The ‘‘sweet by and by” is not likely to come to those who are 
continually sour now. 

Success worth having is success hard won. 

If some people kept their characters as clean as they do their 
hands, this world would be better off. 

The power to kick is in the heel not in the head. 

To hear some men talk you would think that the surest way to 
get rich is to curse those that are rich. 

A tail with the dog off is usually worth a good deal more than 
a dog with a tail on. 

A “‘stiff upper lip” seldom belongs toa man who has a limber 
tongue. 

The farmer may have to let his cattle starve for want of grain 
but the whiskes mill will keep going. 

Those who learn the lesson of practical economy during these 
depressing times will find in it ample compensation for all present 
loss. 

Early rising in the morning makes early retiring in the even- 
ing pleasant. 

The fruits of a successful life grow on the tree of economy. 

That man is not capable of caring for his own soul who is too 
thoughtless to care for his hcrses. 





Winter Painting.—If there is painting to be done, the winter is 
often a better time than summer. There will be no flies and no 
dust. Of course severe freezing weather is not conducive to good 
work, but there are many pleasant days for such useful work. 


Twenty-five hens are given as good care by an Indiana gub- 
scriber as he devotes to a cow whose butter sells at 20c net the year 
round, but the hens yield a larger profit. 
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THE RED CEDAR AS AN ORCHARD ENEMY 


PROF. L. Mc. UNDERWOOD 





Common red cedar produces in early spring a large number of 
ball-like bodies which have received various popular names like ‘*‘ ce- 
dar balls” or “‘ cedar apples.” By many these are supposed to be 
the normal productions of the red cedar, and some persons have 
regarded them as the fruit of that tree. As a matter of fact, these 
*‘cedar apples” are galls or excrescences produced by the red cedar 
as the direct result of the irritating stimulus of a parasitic fungus, 
and moreover bear a direct relation to the productiveness of our 
orchards. The fungus causing these excrescences is one very closely 
related to the ordinary rust of our wheat and grain fields, differing 
in the fact that the masses of spores are embedded in a _>'stinous 
mass in which they germinate. 

The most common of these species of cedar apples and the 
one most directly injurious to our orchards, makes its appearance 
on the twigs of the red cedar very early in the spring in the form 
of small galls, which increase in size until they are sometimes an 
inch or two in diameter, depending on the amount of nutrition that 
is furnished by the host. On the apple, the fungus takes on a new 
form. It acts as an internal parasite, the earliest outward 
manifestation consisting in yellowish spots on the surface, followed 
by a series of black dots on the upper surface of the leaf. The 
spores of the cedar apple stage will only germinate on the leaves of 
various members of the apple family and not on the red cedar. On 
the other hand, the spores produced on the appletree will germinate 
only on the red cedar and will not germinate on the apple again. 
Thus two hosts are a necessity for the perpetuation of the fungus. 
This trouble can therefore be avoided by destroying all red cedar 
trees in close proximity to the orchard. 





IMPROVING STONY FIELDS 


There is probably no work done upon the farm that pays better 
in the way of permanent improvement, than ridding the land of 
stor2s, though it is a work that is often most sadly neglected. As 
to the best time to do this work, there is no set period—the stone 
crop is always ripe and ready for gathering whenever the farmer is 
so situated as to attend to it. Many good and successful farmers 
owning land with cobble or other stones easily handled by one 
raan, tnake it a point each tire a field is plowed and once harrowed 
to sct the men to hauling the stones that were brought (o the surface 
by the plow and harrow. for this purpose 4 at-o« ‘tore+d stone 
boat is generally used. This does not cut up the land as much asa 
wagon or a stone boat with runners. If the meado:y land has not 
been picked over since the last plowing, it should be attended to 
before the first crop of hay is secured. A wagon can be used to 
haul the stones, as the sud will hold up a heavy load without injur- 
ing, or deeply rutting the land. Boulders that are too large for 
hauling should be divided by blasting, or buried below the plow line. 
Of course, where stones are plentiful, long distance hauling must 
be avoided, but fully consider the matter of where they can best be 
thrown. It is a most tedious and expensive operation to remove 
loads of stone that have been misplaced. They become imbedded 
in the soil, and afford a good home for vines and bushes that are 
thus rendered difficult of eradication. 





POSSIBILITIES GF WINDBREAKS 


E. P. POWELL 


Nothing is of more importance to horticulturists than the 
modification of temperature by windbreaks. I have such positive 
demonstration oi this that I believe a general movement on the 
part of farmers would change our climate two to four or five 
degrees, in the severity of winter. Our worst danger is from keen, 
drying winds. These can be broken by close-planted screens of 
arbor vite or spruce. I prefer the former as arule. Iam able to 
grow and perfect quinces, which cannot be done even across the 
highway not over one hundred rods from my garden of bushes, 
Driving out of a cold day, it is a real luxury to get behind my solid 
hedges, as I near my house. These flank my drives, and they give 
a sensation of positive warmth when the temperature is below zero. 
If for nothing else but the comfort to ourselves and our animals, 
we should plant windbreaks. These I would set on the north and 
west of every farm, or horticultural garden, or pleasure ground ; 
occasionally on the southwest, according to the prevailing winds. 
It is easy to see that a very general attention to the plenting of 
windbreaks would have great influence in breaking the power of 
storms, and preventing those of cycionic tendencies. 





Scientific Feeding of Cows has been carried to a very successful 
point by the intelligent dairymen of Connecticut. Their work has 
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been carefully investigated for two years by the Storrs agricultural 
experiment station. The station has done an excellent service 
in presenting the final results of its inquiries into the methods 
pursued by a large number of dairymen during the past two 
years. This is given as Bulletin 18, which every Connecticut far- 
mer can obtain free upon application to the station at Storrs, Ct, 
while farmers without the state can probably obtain it by sending 
4c in stamps. This little pamphlet of 16 pages contains more 
original scientific research and practical experience in cow feeding 
than can be found in any similar space. The results prove what we 
have so often taught, that the greatest yield of milk and the 
greatest butter production, result from a narrow ration rich in 
protein. Wide rations, low in protein, which contain a large 
amount of starch, fibre, etc, do not produce as good results and are 
more expensive in the end. In other words, properly balanced 
rations of coarse stuff with cottonseed or linseed meal, bran, etc, 
are more economical than to try to get along without these 
boughten feeds. 


Preparing for Spring Tree Planting.—The land intended to be set to 
fruit trees next spring should now be fitted for that purpose. If well 
rotted manure is available it should be scattered thickly over the 
soil. If the trees are to be set twenty-five or more feet apart a 
strip ten feet wide where the rows are to stand should be covered 
and plowed under at least eight inches deep, following each furrow 
with a subsoil plow stirring the soil to an additional depth of at 
least six inches. The ridges should be harrowed down as level as 
possible. This process insures a thorough intermingling of the 
manure with the soil, the action of rains and frost making much of 
it immediately available for the food. To be more economical with 
the manure, stake off where the trees are to stand and thoroughly 
cover a spot at least ten feet in diameter, spading, or plowing it 
under. By this plan in excavating for each tree in the spring the 
soil is still further worked into the proper condition. Trees cannot 
flourish on poor soil. 


A Homemade Clod Crusher.—Two logs of any desired length and 
size are framed securely together as shown in the sketch. Into the 
rear log are bored holes 
for the insertion of 
three-quarter inch iron 
rods inclined down- 
ward. The weight of 
the rear log causes 
these iron rods to hug 
the ground and break 
through any lumps 
that have escaped the logs themselves, leaving the ground as mel- 
low as after a harrow. These rods will not clog, even if set at quite 
an angle with the log framework. A second set of rods can be 
placed in the forward log if desired. 





IMPROVED CLOD CRUSHER. 


Cattle Feeding and Handling is a large subject and only general 
principles are to be laid down. No hard and fast rules for feeding 
are now known, and doubtless none ever will be known, is the con- 
clusion of the work of the Wisconsin and Connecticut experiment 
stations. It is nevertheless true that the man who exercises the 
largest amount of good judgment, based upon all the most advanced 
seience can bring him, and who tries to put into practice the knowl- 
edge thus acquired, will be much surer of success than one who 
works blindly. There may be no “best” breed, no “best” ration, 
and no ‘‘best” way of handling dairy stock, but there are poor cows, 
uneconomical rations, and bad ways of handling, and the man who 
learns to avoid the bad and choose the better is well on the road 
towards the best. 


Feeding Apple Pomace.—I have always fed apple pomace from 
my cider mill to my cows, giving them from a peck toa half bushel 
each daily. They are very fond of it and it materially increases the 
flow of milk. I believe it is an excellent food for them, taking care, 
of course, to use it perfectly sweet, before fermentation begins. I 
feed it to swine, oxen and young cattle at any time. All these ani- 
mals seem very fond of it and will come to the gate every morning 
to get their ration. I have never seen anything but good results 
from its use.—[M. A. Smith, Sullivan Co, N Y. 


There is plenty of room for improvement on dairy farms, 
especially in the matter of cleanliness in milking and in the after 
handling of milk. Within the past week, a glass of milk, 
purchased in a New York restaurant, was so suggestive of the dung 
heap in its odor that it was promptly laid aside. We trust that 
not many are so careless as the producer of the milk in question. 
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NEBRASKA METHODS WITH WINTER LAYERS 
IDA KAYS, NEBRASKA 

In winter, when eggs are worth two cents apiece, and when one 
has to don overcoat and mittens and wade through snow drifts to 
reach the poultry quarters, it is not at all satisfactory to feed and 
house a large flock of hens and then find the nests empty day after 
day. When this is the case there is surely something wrong, 
for I am firm in the belief, based on experience, that ir hens are 
judiciously managed they will not fail to return a profit. 

In the first place my hens have a good warm house. No extra 
quality or quantity of food will produce eggs from freezing hens. 
Then I give them breakfast as follows: I throw the waste scraps 
from the breakfast table into a clean old kettle kept for that 
purpose, If there are no meat scraps I add a piece of suet or 
tallow, or any waste grease which can be bought cheaply at the 
butcher’s. I boil these up in a half gallon of water and thicken 
with bran or coarse meal, and occasionally season liberally with 
cayenne pepper. Then I fill the kettle with milk and proceed to the 
hen house. The hot mush warms the milk and their breakfast is 
eaten up clean in a short time. 

When the days are sunny and warm and there is no deep snow 
on the ground, they are let out to scratch about the stacks and barn 
until near night. Otherwise they stay inside and scratch about in 
the straw that covers the floor. There they find wheat and corn 
and oats. There are also pounded egg shells, saved from last 
summer’s surplus, and pounded crockery or burned bones when 
needed. Those that scratch the hardest find the most and lay the 
most eggs. When shut up they have a kettle of water and another 
of milk at night warmed with boiling water. 

The sun shines in at the south door, where the hens scratch 
and sing happy and gay; and I feel gay too, when I gather the 
eggs. Last winter a flock of only twenty-five hens paid all table 
expenses, including flour part of the time, for a family of seven. 
With seventy-five hens this winter I expect them to furnish dry 
goods also. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF HEIFERS 
E. 8. HALLETT, INDIANA 

Probably one of the most common and expensive blunders made 
on the farm is in the management of the heifer. Many well bred 
cows turn out to be veritable scrubs simply because they were not 
properly developed into cowhood, It is common to give little at- 
tention to cows, young or old, about to calve. A heifer should be 
well fed before calving. First, because there is a greater demand 
made on the system; second, the heavy feeding of a ration rich in 
protein will cause a much greater growth of the udder. Here is 
the fatal point. There is no danger from fever when fed up to 
calving time if such foods as bran, clover, hay, silage and the like 
are used. It is corn that does most of the mischief. The cases are 
very rare where any attempt at milking should be done up to time 
of calving. The udder should be made to grow as large as possible, 
The blood being filled with milk-producing elements seems to cause 
@ greater growth of the glands of the udder. 

After calving, put the calf in astall adjoining the mother. 
Milk a half gallon and give to the mother. John Gould first gave me 
this hint and I find it works admirably. Cows that will not drink 
milk or slop will drink this, seemingly as nature’s remedy. Never 
allow the calf to follow the cow, as it keeps the udder milked out, 
and distention is prevented. Feed very light on hay and alittle bran 
for a few days, gradually coming to full feed in a week. There is 
no danger of fever with the first calf, it is said. I have never seen 
acase. I think it is not necessary to mention warm stables, for 
those who would profit by this will have them, but $3 invested in 
building paper for lining stables will pay more than 100 per cent 
profit in milk returns. Those who can not take so much trouble to 
develop the milking qualities of the heifer would better have her 
come in in the spring that she may be supplied with abundance of 
proper food. This is just the opposite of my practice, but I say for 
those who will not give the best care to the heifer in fall or winter 
they should not allow her to come fresh at that time, This is the 
only means of maintaining or raising the standard of good cows. 











To Make the Dairy Pay.—Determine in your own mind the 
amount of butter a cow should produce weekly to pay for her food 
and the labor of caring for her. Subject each animal to an indi- 
vidual test and dispose of all those failing to come up to the mark. 
Let the trial be a fair one and see that proper rations are given. 
Equal parts of wheat, oats and corn makes a fairly good milk ra- 
tion. If a small root ration can be added, the yield of milk will be 
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more satisfactory as a rule. Shelter the animals from the cold and 
wet by battening the cracks or lining the stable with tarred paper. 
Make a good article of butter, put it up in attractive shape and 
brand it so that it may be easily recognized.—[Buckeye. 





WOMEN AND POULTRY DRESSING 


MES INEZ REDDING 


Among the newest avocations which the country woman has 
taken up is dressing poultry for the market, and a very profitable 
one it has proved in some instances, At this season of the year live 
fowls are being disposed of in large quantities by every one who 
raises poultry, to make room for tne growing rullets who are to be- 
come the winter layers. A few dealers may vaponize the cockerels 
and keep them till early spring, but by far the larger number will 
find their way into the markets between now and New Year’s day. 

The live birds can be bought at prices that will afford a 
nice margin of profit when dressed. The loss on the bird 
in dressing is not heavy, averaging only about one-half a pound 
for a five-pound bird, as the heads, feet and intestines are 
not removed for market at this season. If the birds are free from 
pinfeathers, or comparatively so, an expert picker will prepare four 
birds an hour. The feathers will sell for about ten cents per pound, 
if not assorted. If care is taken in assorting them a much better 
price may be obtained for the choice ones. 

There 1s nothing whatever in this work that a woman may not 
easily do. The price paid for picking varies in different localities, 
but averages about fifteen cents per pair. Young women may be 
hired to assist at this rate and a fair profit made on their work, or 
they may be hired to do the pin-feathering by the hour. Poultry 
should be thoroughly cold before being packed, and then packed 
neatly and so closely as not to jar in the box or barrel during trans- 
portation. The paper used in packing poultry should be what is 
known among produce dealers as butter paper. Never use news- 
papers for the purpose. 





Pip and Its Treatment.—This formerly much dreaded complaint 
is rapidly dying out. But few cases are now heard of, while but 
a few years ago it was quite common, It is caused by a dry, scaly 
substance on the tongues of the fowls, which soon spreads to the 
air-passage, causing heavy breathing and frequent sneezing—from 
which comes the name. A good remedy is to apply chloride of 
lime to the tongue daily, but I doubt the advisability of removing 
the scale. Two or three grains of black pepper in the shape of a 
butter pill is also very good. Some recommend spongia. Proba- 
bly warm, dry quarters will do as much good as anything.—[W. M. 
Barnum, Colo. 





In Winter, cover the henhouse floor with fine straw or chaff, and 
make the hens scratch in it for their grain, The exercise will pre- 
vent an over-abundance of fat, stimulate egg laying, prevent egg- 
eating and feather-pulling. Always provide laying hens with a 
warm breakfast. Have an old kettle into which all scraps from the 
table and such material as sweet milk, bran, cornmeal, or chopped 
feed, can be thrown. Mix this mass, making it stiff enough to feed 
easily, warm and give every morning. Provide fresh water, slight- 
y warmed, twice a day. Hens cannot lay freely if given ice water. 


More Turkeys should be raised by our farmers, They are one 
of the most profitable, as well as the least troublesome, of the dif- 
ferent kinds of poultry. The best way to fatten them is by confin- 
ing them in a small coop ina darkened room. Feed plenty of oat 
or wheat meal, all the kitchen scraps, and keep their trough well 
filled with corn or buckwheat. Don’t neglect to keep their water 
dish well filled, and in two or three weeks they will be in fine mar- 
ketable condition. 


Tobacco for Hen’s Nests. — Tobacco leaves or stems ground up 
fine make a good bottom covering to the nest, lice cannot live where 
strong smelling tobacco is placed and by its use hens will lay better 
because they are not annoyed by the vermin found among the 
flock. Make a layer of tobacco then one of straw, then another of 
tobacco and then straw. The smell of tobacco does not annoy the 
hens, and plenty of it can be used without any fear on that score. 


Fattening Fall Calves on skim milk is increasing. The only 
obstacle to success in either case seems to be scours, prevalent at 
all times of the year, but perhaps more difficult to control between 
pasturage and dry fodder than at other seasons. Small doses of rennet 
(one to two tablespoonfuls) are recommended by Prof C. F. Curtis 
of Iowa as a sure corrector for a deranged digestion. 
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The long list of poultey shows published in 
another column gives but a faint idea of the 
interest in the profitable hen business. These 
shows are doing a world of good, especially 
since they are giving more and more attention 
to market poultry and to preparing poultry 
for market, as well as to the fancy breeds. 
The formerly despised hen is now recognised 
as one of the greatest sources of cash on our 
American farms. 

a 

Alfalfa is marching east. It is now grown 
successfully this side the Mississippi river and 
is being experimented with throughout the 
middle and New England states with contra- 
dictory results. We cannot do better than to 
advise all interested in this crop to send to Mr 
F. D. Coburn at Topeka, secretary of the Kan- 
sas board of agriculture, for his exhaustive re- 
port on the subject, to be issued next week. 
It covers the whole matter and will probably 
result in further experiments with this crop in 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

ammcntsliiiiianinnenst. 

Congress has reassembled. We desire to re- 
mark for its edification, that the entire coun- 
try is heartily sick of its antiquated and 
hoary job of the free distribution of seeds. It 


EDITORIAL 


is simply a steal—a fraud,—and it costs the 
country about $150,000 per annum. It is’ pio- 
ductive of no good, is not wanted by anyone 
except senators and congressmen who pose as 
givers at the public expense, and it should be 
at once and forever abolished. No senator or 
congressman who votes for it can claim to be 
honest unless he admits that he is a_block- 
head. Kill the scheme. 
EE 
Now for the Institutes. 


The season for farmers’ institutes is here. 
Of all plans yet tried Wisconsin’s is probably 
the most successful. There the work is under 
the direction of the college of agriculture, with 
a competent superintendent in charge. In 
some states the state board of agriculture has 
control, while in others a certain sum is given 
each county society which is used for institute 
purposes. But in many places this work, if ac- 
complished at all, must be pushed by a few of 
the leaders in the community. Under such 
circumstances it is often a discouraging task. 
However, it will pay, and if nothing has already 
been done for the coming winter go at it at 
once. Then make use of every opportunity to 
urge the adoption of a better plan so that ina 
few years the holding of a farm meeting will 
be a burden to no one. 

While it is well to rely largely upon home 
talent, the best interests of the farmers’ insti- 
tute demand a few speakers from abroad. “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country’? and “foreign” speakers ‘‘draw.” A 
few names prefixed by “Prof,” “Dr’’ or ‘‘Hon”’ 
lend dignity to the program, but it is not best 
to lay too much stress upon titles. Farm in- 
stitutes were never intended to be oratorical 
contests, therefore leave out the fellow who 
knows it all. The words of a speaker carry 
weight and conviction only when his practice 
corresponds to his teaching. If he be a farmer 
his farm should tell a story similar to the one 
he relates on the rostrum. 

Complaint is often made that the ladies do 
not attend in large numbers, and take more in- 
terest in the proceedings. This is accounted 
for largely by the fact that they are seldom 
placed on the program, and few subjects are 
discussed which are of especial interest to 
them. There is no lack of farm and home topics 
suitable for both men and women. Let some 
of these find a place when the program is com- 
piled. As variety is the spice of our institute, 
an occasional short recitation or select reading 
will add to the interest. But the reciter should 
be allowed to make his own selection, subject 
of course to the approval of the presiding offi- 
cer. 

Study appropriateness. Nothing is more in 
place than opening the institute with prayer 
and singing. A large town and a granil opera 
house are not essential to success or even de- 
sirable. Farmers and their families do not as 
a class frequent these places, and they feel 
more at home in the country or village school 
house, church or town hall, and it is the ex- 
perience of a majority of institute workers 
that the most successful meetings are held 
right among the farmers. The farmers who 
most need the direct influence of a good insti- 
tute will not at first, put themselves to much 
inconvenience. They must be met half way 
at least. It is not best to arrange for a long 
program. Give ample time for a full and free 
discussion, but never continue until the 
audience becomes tired and the interest lags. 
A short session full of brief, pointed papers 
and enthusiastic discussion, closing with the 
people hungering for more is the most satis- 
factory. 

a 

More frequent mails for country districts and 
their free delivery in all settled townships, is 
an issue that will not down. So far as possible 
the country should enjoy equal privileges with 
large towns and cities. This must be accom- 
plished even if the expense is partially borne 
by the cities. They draw their very life blood 
from the country and their commerce depends 


upon agriculture. National development for 
several decades now has been in a measure at 
the expense of the rural districts, until the flow 
of population from country to townis pregnant 
with grave danger. If the recent elections 
mean anything, they mean that the people 
want government to take hold in earnest of 
just such problems as this that so vitally affect 
the everyday life of our people right here at 
home. Experiments show that rural free de- 
livery would be very nearly self sustaining, 
but ninty-nine out of a hundred of the Ameri- 
can people are willing that the postoftice de- 
partment run behind afew millionsa year, if 
necessary, in order that the rural regions may 
have more mails and free delivery. A simpler 
classification of postal matter, a cheap parcel 
post and a fractional currency for use in the 
mails are also needed to make our _ postoffice 
department serve the people as it should. Let 
this issue be agitated until, if the present con- 
gress fails to accede to these demands, they 
may be promptly granted by the next congress. 
Fortunately, no partisanship is involved, and 
it is simply a question of the people expressing 
their desires with sufficient force to compel ac- 
quiescence. Postmaster-General Bissell de- 
nounces rural free delivery as a “costly exper- 
iment” (whereas a partial test proved to the 
contrary), and in effect recommends that post- 
al improvement be confined to cities and 
largetowns! How completely men in oftice 
blind themselves to the real needs of the coun- 
try! 
— 

One of the Chicago papers speaks with com. 
mendable pride over the fact that the legiti- 
mate butter trade of that city is growing, and 
that it now makes a favorable showing when 
compared with New York. If Chicago Produce, 
the journal alluded to, will bend its energies 
to procuring in Illinois some such law as pre- 
vails in New York, in relation to hog butter, 
it will at once double the butter trade of 
that city. With but few exceptions the miser- 
able fraud is found on the tables of hotels, 
restaurants and boarding houses alike in that 
city, displacing thousands of tons of the 
genuine product, and this too by means of the 
rankest deceit. Not one pound of it in a ton 
would ever be eaten at all if the consumer 
knew what the product actually was. In the 
same issue, that journal notes that the produc- 
tion of butter in western creameries has de- 
creased about 60 per cent the past year—an- 
other evidence that fraudulent butter is doing 
its destructive work. There should be a more 
general, persistent and active warfare on this, 
the meanest fraud of the century. 


EIS eae 

This milk question will not down. It in- 
volves the whole matter of more profitable 
farming. Whether the milk is shipped to 
market,sold to creameries or cheese factories or 
manufactured at home, it is equally important 
that the distance between producer and con- 
sumer be reduced and the cost of produetion 
decreased. Both of these objects can be gain- 
ed by organization and co-operation. The 
dairy is the foundation of farm profits, and it 
is high time it was conducted on business 
principles. The agitation begun by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will not close until dairymen 
have got their business into more profitable 


conditions. 
rr 


The comprehensive efforts to stamp out 
tuberculosis in Massachusetts, editorially com- 
mented on last week, are meeting with consid- 
erable opposition from the farmers. They can- 
not see how it will do much good to kill all 
tuberculous animals in that state, unless the 
same remedy is enforced in all other states. 
There is much truth in this position, and it ac- 
counts for the increasing demand for federal 
assumption of this whole job, in co-operation 
with the authorities of all other states. 





Barley Stocks east of the Rocky mountains are 
just about as they were a year ago so far as the 
big public warehouses are concerned. Cut of a 
total visible supply of 4,000,000 bu Chicago holds 
over 1,000,000 bu, the eastern seaboard cities hav- 
ing little. 
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A Big Future for the Dairy. 


There are great prospects for an increase in 
butter production provided the butter is made 
in factories on a large scale and dairymen 
work together to reduce the expense of mak- 
ing cream by going at it in a wholesale way. 
Those sections and states which now import 
butter should produce their home supply. Our 
western states can find a very satisfactory 
protit in producing butter for export trade. It 
certainly will pay them much better than to 
grow wheat at present and prospective low 
prices. 

Not only must butter be produced on a large 
scale for export but through co-operation it 
should be shipped direct to the English distrib- 
uting merchants. Creameries engaged in ca- 
tering to this foreign demand should co-oper- 
ate to ship their butter by train load to the 
ship’s side at Baltimore, New York or _ Boston, 
consigned direct to such receivers as the Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society of Manchester, Eng- 
land. Such freight would be rehandled only 
once, when trans-shipped from the train to the 
vessel at our Atlantic ports, for the ship could 
go through the new canal and discharge on the 
dock in Manchester. The society mentioned 
handles upward of 50,000,000 lbs of butter an- 
nually, importing four-fifths of it, mostly 
from Holland and Denmark. sy the method 
we have described,our Iowa dairymen can land 
their butter on the dock at Manchester at 
a price that will undersell the Holland dairies, 
while the quality will be equal or superior. 

We believe it possible to do all this and still 
pay the farmer better than wheat or corn or 
hogs in ordinary seasons, especially if wise 
economy in utilizing the skimmilk as feed for 
hogs and in converting the farrow cows into 
beef is practiced. Inasmuch as the United 
States exports onlyten or twelve million pounds 
of butter annually at present, while Great 
Britain imorts 250 million pounds, there ought 
to be room for this development of our dairy in- 
dustry. It should be noted that the Manchester 
co-operative wholesale society handles nearly 
one-fifth of the butter imported into Great 
Britain, which is not surprising when we re- 
flect that it did a business the past year of $50,- 
000,000. It is the outgrowth of most humble 
beginnings in co-operation at Rochdale fifty 
years ago, and supplies produce to nearly 2000 
retail co-operative stores throughout the king- 
dom. Besides butter, the Manchester whole- 
sale handles cheese and other stuff by the ship- 
load. No reason why America can’t undersell 
other countries in cheese also. 


Cider and Vinegar at Low Prices. 








The season for making cider is over and fair 
quantities are stored for vinegar stock, but 
will not affect the vinegar market for some 
time. Prices on both cider and cider vinegar 
continue unsatisfactory to makers and dealers 
with the market perhaps a little steadier than 
earlier in the fall. On account of the early 
ripening of apples large quantities were sent to 
the mills in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
and the stocks in the east are probably equal 
to last year. Farmers sold their cider stock 
largely at 16@24¢ p 100 lbs or about the 
same as a year ago. Comparatively little 
cider has been sold in these two states 
and dealers have talked prices as low as 4c p 
gal in car lots at points on the B & A railway. 
Farmers are not making as much vinegar as in 
former years, especially in those states which 
have a 44 % standard for strength. They find 
it difficult to reach that standard with present 
facilities for manufacturing. Dealers in conse- 
quence buy reluctantly, fearing the product is 
not of the required strength. The sales of malt 
vinegar in New England cities and elsewhere 
at low figures cut into the cider vinegar trade. 

IN NEW YORK STATE. 

The New York apple crop, which proved 
larger than anticipated, meant a good deal of 
poor and ec amon stock suitable only for cider 
mills. Liberal quantities of cider have been 
made, especially in the eastern part of the 
state, and up to the present time the demand 
for the product is limited with large dealers in 
the big cities offering prices as low as 4c p gal 
for vinegar stock and 5kc for cider prepared to 
keep sweet. Up to the first of this month 
about 50 carloads were shipped from Voorhees- 
ville, Albany county, despite the low prices. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Cider apples have advanced recently, this ben- 
efiting the farmers while cutting down the 
profits of cider and vinegar makers. Evapora- 
tors have been established at several new 
points and are using large quantities of wind- 
falls, turning out a fine product. 

In the Mississippi valley the rapid manner 
in which apples mature together with the 
large supply of windfalls, resulted in a liberal 
yield of cider, forcing a large portion of it into 
vinegar stock. Prices on cider apples to farm- 
ers were 25@30c p 100 lbs, largely around the 
latter figure. Such sweet juice as was not sold 
during the season around 10c p gal has been 
stored. This condition applies largely to 
Illinois and Missouri. November prices in 
this district have been around 15c for sweet 
and medium cider with pure cider vinegar 
14@1l6c. 

Cider makers in England have formed an as- 
sociation to promote and foster their trade, this 
partly in self-defense against American cider 
which has been handled in fair quantities. 





Reduced Stocks of Maple Sugar. 





Though several months in the distance 
maple sugar makers are studying the situation 
and preparing for the next crop. In spite of 
disappointment over the failure of the govern- 
ment to pay the pledged sugar bounties, the 
business will be prosecuted as usual and there 
is a fair promise of a good consumption even 
though at reduced profits. Special investiga- 
tion throughout the producing districts of 
Vermont and Ohio shows the makers in these 
big sugar states measurably encouraged over 
the situation. As usual, comparatively little 
sugar was carried through the summer season, 
makers preferring to dispose of it before the 
advent of warmer weather. The surplus last 
spring was made into syrup, and while there 
has been a good distribution of this moderate 
quantities still remain in first hands. The 
autumn and early winter inquiry is but moder- 
ate, yet prices are fairly well maintained. 

Through the Vermont maple district the sup- 
ply in the hands of producers is smaller than 
usual at this time of year. Owing to press- 
ing necessities last ‘spring many were 
obliged to sell their stocks very closely, leaving 
the amount on hand the first of December 
rather small. The demand for current stocks 
on home orders is moderate and there is a 
steady though not ursent movement to the 
western states which have been particularly 
good buyers during the seasou now drawing to 
aclose. For example, a syrup concern in Min- 
nesota has a standing order for 80,000 lbs ma- 
ple sugar per month which is drawn from Ver- 
mont stock, to say nothing of the usual scat- 
tering trade, thus reducing the reserves stead- 
ily. At points of shipment pure maple sugar is 
now selling in a large way around 8c p Ib with 
fine to fancy lots as high as 9a10. 

Sugar stocks in Geauga and Portage coun- 
ties, Ohio, these being among the largest pro- 
ducing counties in the United States, are ma- 
terially reduced and the amount of marketa- 
ble property so scattered and uncertain that it 
is difficult to estimate how much is available 
for distribution. Producers, local dealers and 
shippers as a rule disposed of their stocks ear- 
lier in the year, yet there is about the usual 
quantity of syrup in spite of the short yield 
last spring. Thesyrup is attractive in color 
but less so than usual in flavor. Secretary H. 
F, Johnson, who was closely identified with 
the Ohio maple exhibit at the World's fair, at- 
tributes the inferior flavor of the old syrup to 
the rapid growth of buds on the maple trees be- 
fore the season closed. Prices on Ohio sugars 
at primary points are 8} to 10e p lb according 
to quality and attractiveness, free on board 
cars. 

The outlook is fairly promising for a good 
season next spring so far as demand and prices 
are concerned. Considering the severe depre- 
ciation in so many kinds of farm produce, this 
promise of at least stability is especially satis- 
factory. Our maple sugar makers everywhere 
are injured by the dishonest practices so com- 
mon in many cities, particularly outside the 
sugar producing states, of mixing pure maple 
with ordinary grades of cane and beet sugar 
and falsely selling the result for what it is not. 
When the proper pressure is brought to bear 
on the law makers it is to be hoped that every 
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tub will stand on its own bottom, and maple 
sugar not be subjected to this degrading pro- 
cess. 
LL 

In Wool Circles the tone is one of only fair 
steadiness at the extremely low prices ruling 
though moderate quantities are moving. Total 
sales at Boston last week were 3,000,000 lbs (hurt 
by the holiday) compared with 4,110,000 lbs the 
previous week, bringing the total for the year to 
date up to 155,379,000 lbs compared with 126,712,000 
lbs in ’93. While large transactions are few and 
far between, manufacturers evidently believe the 
staple is cheap, and are picking up liberal quan- 
tities in the aggregate with domestic fleeces quot- 
able about as noted in these columns a week ago 
on the basis of 18@19¢ for Ohio and Pennsylvania 
XX and above. The weakness prevailing in the 
London sales during the closing days of 
November and early this month have some- 
what affected the home _ product’ through 
sympathy and American buyers are tak- 
ing relatively small quantities of for- 
eign fleeces. The London sales beginning the 
middle of January will be particularly interest- 
ing as they will include the finest of the Austra- 
lian clips. Some American mill owners are wait- 
ing for these sales, especially as the entry of for- 
eign fabrics at the lower rates of duty will then 
be a matter of record instead of prospective. 
During the first 11 months of the year receipts of 
wool at Chicago were 50,500,000 tbs, against 27,500,000 
tbs during the corresponding period in ’93, or an 
increase of about 45%. The shipments during the 
same periods were respectively 67,500,000 tbs and 
34,900,000 tbs, an increase of more than 90%. At 
western trade centers there is a fair inquiry from 
nearby manufacturers. 








Russian Barley Again—Much interest among 
maltsters and barley dealers attends the conver- 
sion of the cargo of Russian barley recently land- 
ed at New York into malt. Mention was made in 
these columns at the time of the importation of a 
trial cargo from a Black sea port, but the conse- 
quent flurry in the market was apparently soon 
forgotten. Within the last few days the matter is 
once more attracting attention. Should the fin- 
ished malt prove satisfactory to brewers when 
compared with that made from American barley 
the lower rate of duty will no doubt permit the 
entry of more or less of the foreign cereal. It is 
claimed the cargo in question was laid down in 
New Yerk at about 48¢ p bu, which is a lower 
price than that at which good malting barley 
from the middle states, Wisconsin or Minnesota 
can be secured. The Russian barley crop 
averages about 150,000,000 bu per year and 
England and Germany are its best customers. 
The English imports from Russia during the year 
ending June 30 aggregated 32,000,000 bu or nine 
times as much as purchased on both the Atlantic 
and Pacifie coasts of the United States. Barle 
growers, especially in the northwest, are much 
dissatistied with the new tariff permitting the 
entrance of foreign grown at an ad valorem duty 
of only 30% against the old duty of 30¢ p bu of 48 
ibs. Should toreign barley become a fixture in- 
stead of a possibility our growers in the middle 
states may turn their attention more to its use as 
afeed. On the Pacific coast a much larger pro- 
portion of the crop is thus satisfactorily disposed 
of than here. 








Australian Live Cattle in the English markets 
are still only an experiment. The few received, 
though possessing good weight, sold at lower 
prices than choice American beef animals. Eight 
Durhams averaging 1834 lbs brought 5%4¢ in the 
London market and nine Devons averaging 1418 
lbs 64gc. A bunch of 42 sheep averaging 91 ]bs live 
weight sold at6e p lb. The shipment of cattle 
from the southern hemisphere to England is some- 
thing like the shipment of ripe fruits from Cali- 
fornia, still a matter of evolution. The new pro- 
cess employed in thawing frozen meats received 
in the English markets is reported fairly success- 
ful. Manchester is making an effort to secure a 
part of the business in American cattle now going 
to Liverpooland the rivalry between those two 
great commercial centers promises to result in 
better Gock and market accommodations. 





Northwestern Flaxseed from the ’ crop is 
turning out much poorer in quality than prom- 
ised earlier in theseason. During Aug and Sept 
nearly everything went Nolin such markets as 
Duluth and Chicago. In Oct the receipts at the 
latter point included 73% of No 1, while during 
the first half of Nov barely a third was good 
enough to grade and the receipts since that time 
have been fully as poor. This trying crop has 
long since been banished from the soil of Ohio 
and adjoining states and pushed to the new 
countries. 





New York Dealers Combining.—An effort is 
being made to consolidate the New York fruit 
exchange, the New York fruit and produce ex- 
change and the fruit buyers’ union. The move- 
ment is the outcome of a desire of the <ealers to 
facilitate their businesses and at the same time 
to obtain an absolute control over the trade. If 
the preposed consolidation should take place, no 
one but members of the exchanges would be al- 
lowed to purchase and that would be ruinous to 
importers and to producers. Give them all a 
chance. 

Canners of Fruits and vegetables should be 
able to purchase empty packages at lower figures 
than ever. The price for Bessemer coke tin plate 
has dropped to an unusually low point around 
$3 50¢@3 70 p box (IC 14x20) in the eastern markets. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS LITTLE CHANGED 


TurspaAy Eveninea, Dec 4, 1894. 

It is not the time of year for any particular 
enlargement of business throughout the entire 
breadth of the country. In this respect the 
week has brought no disappointment. Whole- 
sale merchants everywhere have been favored 
with a good holiday trade and retailers are be- 
ginning to clearly feel the stimulus of the ap- 
proaching Christmas season. In manufactur- 
ing circles the conditions are not essentially 
changed, but there is a fair outturn at the cot- 
ton and woolen mills. The remarkably low 
prices for pig iron have resulted in more activ- 
ity at the different iron works and the demand 
is a fittle better, but values are depressed with 
steel rails now held around $22 per ton, the 
lowest price on record, while pig is actually 1 
@1.50 below English quotations. Bank clear- 
ings have temporarily fallen off and trade in 
general is unevenly distributed, being more 
satisfactory in some of the central and western 
states and in New England than elsewhere. 

Prices for products of the soil have under. 
gone little change, and the markets lack partic- 
ular activity. Leading cereals have shown 
occasional advances and the position of wheat 
is fully as encouraging as outlined in this jour- 
nal a week or two ago, in spite of frequent re- 
lapses. Exports are less than they should be, 
but during the tirst five months of the crop 
year closing Dec 1, the foreign shipment of 
wheat and tlour, according to Bradstreet’s com- 
pilation, aggregated 65,000,000 bu. In many 
portions of the country farmers show more 
disposition to refuse to sell their wheat at 
goiug prices, preferring to market the new 
corn. Cotton is less depressed though far frum 
firm, and southern planters continue to discuss 
the advisability of making efforts to restrict or 
control the output anuther year. In the live 
stock market cattle and hogs are shown fair 
support, but sheep supplies have been burden- 
some. Dairy products are generally steady, 
hay less depressed and potatoes and apples 
without important change,-the last named 
pressing on the foreign markets about as rap- 
idly as can well be absorbed. Market con- 
ditions at the various pvints to-night are as 
follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHULESALB PRICES UP LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT PULNTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Oorn Oats ‘Timothy Olvver 
Chicago, itd ri | *5 05 bee 3) 
New York, & 59 tS) 640 4 75 
Boston, = busg 35 300 *lv 00 
Toledy, BAN bu - 565 
St Louis, 82 ” 30 - aw 
Minneapolis, 56 49 ws - = 
Sulcus OTKOLATSG LOTSG@I ID “6.00 

ciscu = 
London, Lhe w — po #13 20 


Pyros per euntet, tPer cwt of 112 ibs. Other prices 
per bushe'! 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 


This week Last week One year avo 
Wheat, ba, 85,159,000 63."44,000 75.0500 
Corn, 4.867.000 3.841 .00e 6.artew 
Oats, 3,200,000 2,757,000 4,343,000 

PRICES AT CHIOAGU FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 55% Pre 4 a] 
January, - G 29 
May, 60 49 82 
duly, 61 4y —_ 
LONDON, England, Dec 3—#y Special Cable. All. 

leading grain markets show good advance. 


American wheat l¥ec P bu higher, four 12c Pp bbl 
and corn 1c P bu. 

At Chicago, the wheat market although only 
moderately active has been about as promising 
as any time recently, closing at the top with a net 
recovery during last week of nearly 2c, while the 
expired partof this week bas seen atair degree 
of animation. News affeeting values was in the 
main favorable to holders. Amung the most im- 
portant was the continued receipt o1 advices 
from the winter wheat fields in the southwest, 
claiming that the prospect is damaged because of 
the drouth which was unrelieved until near the 
close of the week. The movement in the north- 
west which had prevailed so largely as to prove 
burdensome was less a factor and the big flour 
mills were actively engaged in grinding, largely 
through a desire to move the product down the 
lakes before the close of navigation. The cables 
were rather encouraging. There was more talk 


of possible damage w the Argentine crop now al- 
most realy tor harvest, and the English cables 
were moderately firm with reports of a further 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








decrease in stocks during November. Rains a few 
days ago in the southwest with a fair prospect of 
breaking up the drouth had their effect 
on the market, but there was moderate 
buying nevertheless and fair support. Exports 
for the week were small at 2,700,000 bu or 600,000 
bu less than the week before. Cash markets have 
been quiet with little doing in spring, while win- 
ter wheat ruled comparatively strong under a 
moderate local demand. The deliveries on De- 
cember contracts last Saturday were small, sug- 
gesting that holders are well satisfied with their 
»roperty. Late sales of cash were at 5544@56e for 

o 2 red in store and to arrive, 54@54%4¢ for No 3 
red and 5l@ize for No 4 red free on board. 

Corn coutinues to be governed chiefly by 
weather conditions, Prices have remained near- 
ly stationary for some days, cash lots closing 
practically steay last Saturday with May %e 
tigher for the week, while the trade during the 
first two days of this week has been watching the 
movement from the country. Cold and favor- 
able weather a week ago has been followed by 
more or less rainfall whieh suggests delayed cur- 
ing and restricted marketing. This brought 
a final turn of firmness tollowing a dispo- 
sition on the part of nearly all classes of 
Operators tosell freely. Less than 10% of the ar- 
rivals last week were dry enough to pass on con- 
tract. A year ago half the receipts graded. The 
foreign markets did not amount to much and ex- 

rts continued unimportant. No 2 for delivery 
his month sold at a narrow range of 463%4247\e 
with May 48!9a49%4c. Late saies in store were at 
46%4,247¢ for No 2 yellow and No2 white, 42a42l4c for 
No 3 mixed and 42%4242% ¢ for No 3 yellowywith the 
same to be delivered next month at 43'4ce. 

Oats shared in a mild way the strength here 
and there manifested in wheat and corn, gaining 
fractionally tor the week with speculation con- 
fined almost entirely to May delivery. Holders 
showed no disposition to foree sales and there 
was afair cash demand with liberal quantities 
taken by oatmeal millers. The shipping inquiry 
was tame with the east reporting ample stocks 
for the moment. December held close to 29¢ and 
May to 32%%c. Late sales by sample were at 4@ 
30c for No 3 mixed, 31%,@32c for Nod white and 2 
@32\%c for No 2 white. 

Rye was Serr fegtureless with only part 
of the small arrivals actually on saie. The de- 
mand ree tame and prices ruled nearly steady 
around 4744 @4se tor No 2in store with choice lots 
free on board salable at the usual slight premium 
in a small way. May sold at 52a@52%y%c. Barley 
showed no recovery from the dullness of the pre- 
vious week, the market favoring buyers whe were 
occasionally enabled to secure small concessions, 
Actual offerings were small with a tair propor- 
tion of the receipts placed on sales previously 
made. Fairto good No 3 5laSée, ordinary lots 0@ 
Ble and choice 53', a 55e. 

Flaxseed sold off 2a2%c but recovered most of 
this, clusing at $1 474 for No 1 with rejected at 
the usual discount. Receipts were a littie larger 
but there was no improvement in the quality, the 
amount grading Nol being only 30% of the total, 
The demand from crushers was restricted and 
the shipping movement small with some taik about 
the shipment of a cargo of foreizn seed to this 
city though this latter fact did not have much in- 
fluenceon values. Timothy remained quiet under 
sinall offerings while shipping requirements wera 
restricted. Contract prime held around 5 a5 65 
allthe week with choice nominaily higher than 
that and low grades selling at 4%a5. Clever 
steady with only a smal) part of the arrivals 
actually on the market. The speculative branch 
of the trade was dull, but steady in sympathy 
with the position at Tuledo and other important 
centers. Prime 915 pcti, choice 9 25, common to 
good 8@9, February 9 35. 


At Tuledo, wheat nas finctuated within a nar- 
Tow range showing no Important changes. Owing 
to light receipts and steady accumulation of —= 
lie stocks speculative holders have been inelined 
to sell, yet at sonny show of weakness muderate 
support was developed though trade rematned 
restricted. Operators awaiting the peov- 
ernment bulletin due Monday and 
anticipating a rather report on the 
amount being fed to live stuck. The mar- 

et closed with cash lots and Decemover 
5542 @555,0, May 60%4e. Corn ruled quiet with ele- 
ments of weakness in the fairly free movement 
from first hands. Liberal otferings of the low 
rrades exerted a depressing effect on the entire 
ine. No2or December 45e, No 3 42@42%c with 
yellow 43¢ and No 440a4ic, Oats rather neglect- 
ed and rye steady around 5le ter Nu 2. Clover 
seed hvlds fairly firm thongh the market 
is quiet. Receipts at this market and oth- 
er distributing points have been only moderate 
although the weather was fairly favorable for 
threshing out such lots as had not been previousiy 
tonched. Exporters exhibited moderate interest 
and are taking fair quantities at the seaboard. 
Receipts here this season about 57,000 bags against 
87,600 same time a year avo. Cash prime 565, 
common to fair lots 5 2545 50, March 5 75. 

At Minneapolis, the interest in wheat has been 
fair with the big flour mills good buyers but com- 
plaining that there tis little or no profit in sight 
considering present low prices governing the fin- 
ished product. Oveasional periods of firmness 
abroad together with justenough uncertainty in 
the Argentine dispatches to make it seem »881- 
ble the country may not produce such a large 
crup after all have served to steady the market 
without advancing it. Receipts from the north- 
west continue fair, but cash lots sell close to May 

rices. Nolnorthern 58%@59),c, No 

0 1 hard 60@6le, rejected bkaSée. Corn Outs 


are 
next 
builish 











have received about the usual attention, holding 
hearly steady. No3 corn 48¢ in asmall way, No3 
yellow 49.a49'4c, No 3 vats 294¢@30c and Nu 3 white 
Oats 3014a30%4c. 

At New York, wheat has been dominated by 
the foreign news and by the situation in the 
west. The English cables and the unverified re- 
ports of unfavorable conditions in South Ameri- 
ca stimulated the market slightly but exporters 
reported little business in view. Early strength 
on the drouth conditions in the west was follow- 
ed by fractional recessions when news came of 
plentiful rainfall and the market throughout 
was dull and comparatively uninteresting. De- 
cember 594% c, Muy 63%,a64ce. Corn ruled weaker 
early under increased receipts but there was a fair 
demand although exporters could not do much 
because ocean freights were not favorable to them, 
Arrivals of new corn have continued rather small 
and actual offertigs suitable tor shipment are re- 
stricted, the week closing firm in spite of the 
meager foreign movement. December 555g@55'e, 
May 534c, No 2 cash 5844¢. Oats quiet but gener. 
ally firm with no pressure to sell. Cash and De- 
cember 33544 He, May 36%,@364e2c. Rye firm and 
dull at 51@53e for No 2 western and Jersey and 53 
@55e for state. Barley neglected with quotations 
nominally following a western basis. No 2 west- 
ern 4c delivered here with tair to good qualities 
62a 63e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 











Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattie Hogs Shee 
Chicago, 6 50 485 3 4 
New York, 5w 5 00 340 
Buttalo, 550 475 340 
Omaha, 515 404 300 
Pittsburg, 540 470 325 


At Chicago, the cattle market showed an frreg- 
Ular recovery last week of 20a5e and in sume 
instances prices Were sprung more than that 
compared with close of the previous week. The 
improvement was due Chiefly to the smaller ree 
eeipts at this and other primary points which 
gave sellers the advantage. Salesiuen are con- 
servative and caution country Shippers to re 
frain trom rushing cattle in tuo freely, as the De 
cember movement is Hable to prove liberal in 
spite of the temporary decrease last week. With 
the seasons fur runuge Catile out of the way, 
however, it is net improbable decent beeves 
may find a fairly good market though tn- 
desirable lots are 3elling about as mean as ever, 
This is the season for Christmas cattle, and while 
the outlet for these tancy beeves is always re- 
stricted, sume luterest is displayed anda tew 
have suid as bigh as $6 25a@6 50. Most of the sales 
last week, however, were at 540 down to 3 75, 
with the supply so far this week fully ample for 
ali demands The better grades of cows and herf- 
ers aud bulchers’ stock generaily have been tn 
fan tavor at athe aivance. Stork cattle ruled 
Moderately firm, while veal calves averaged 
weaker owing to the competition ef enormous 








supplies of acheap poultry and game. Revised 
quotations follow : 
Eatre Coristmas Poor to tair cows, 13 2m 
steer, 66 256s D »ch Dulis, 123 32 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 tuckess and 
ide, average, 60 575 Te, 20” 3@ 
Commer do, 20 2a) 
Calves, heovy, 1w 2m 
to Sem be, 80 8B Ca.ves.in to 18) Ibe, 40 AW 
Far to medium steers, Mich cows, ea, on 440 
Lie ta 1 #O be. OW 875 Grane Tee steers, 28 38 


Good cows and heifers, 375 33) Grae cote and bulla 14 2? 


Hogs averaged nearly steady though the market 
lacked particular soimation. Packers apparent 
ly willing to buy good heavy heygs around 4 4c, 
yet no particuiar snap at any tine. The smailer 
arrivals of ight weights resulted in a little re 
covery it stueh ana quetations moved up closer 
to those governing heavy hogs, yet there ts a dia- 
Position to diseruuinate sharply Aaeainst the arat 
named Geud te choiee heavy packing andlgsnip 
ping weights 460a@4 , light and mixed 4 2044 66 
with unattractive lots as low as 3 a4 2 





Sheep advanced materially last week, some 
droves selling SWaThe higher. The controlling 
factor was the material decrease jo supplies. 


A possible increase may in the same manner re 
sult ina turn tothe old weakness and conntry 
shippers are advised to act with caution. Goud 
to choice natives 2 7ha3 25, common to tair 2 fp 
2Wand poor lal 75, poet to chetcee lamos 3 75@ 
435, common to tair 2 Tkas 25, puor 1 50a? 25, 


At Pittsburg, cattle recetpts have been smaller, 
yet the market showed only meager improvement, 


arly in the week there was an advance of 15@20e 
salesmen 


on the more desirable offerings but 

found it difientt to maintain this and the close 
brought prices little better than those of a week 
ago. Moderate numbers of thrifty young steers 


were taken for shipment tothe interior to place 
on winter feed, local butchers secured about the 
usual supply tor home wants and the shipping de- 
mand to the seaboard was sufficient to absorb the 
offerings, yet special activity was lacking. Re- 
vised prices follow’ 

Fair to fey steers 1400 

“= bay By 

to ch, 120 


" 
to tar, 1H) to 


Light eteers, 85 to 250 
$5 0 G5 0 ibs, 29 823 
Good cows and hetfers.225 825 
Bulls und «tags, iz 200 
Feeders 4 to 1 tha, 825 875 





4 475 


10 ihe, 8 375 Stockers, 0) to AWidbn 2) 3 
Rouzh tat, 1006 to Freeh milch cows, ea, 3) 10) 500 
19) lbs, 20 8B 


Hogs were fair!y active, and Pittsburg hutchers 
Were well represented throughout the week and 
actual offerings absorbed without diffenity. At 
one time prices showed 10@20c advance but at top 








t 





quotations buyers endeavored to secure conces- 
sions. Fair to choice Philadelphias $4 60@4 70, 
good heavy yorkers and mixed droves 450@ 
460, ordinary lots 440@455, pigs and culls 
3 50@4 25. ee: 4 supplies were smaller 
and the market a shade stronger though not par- 
ticularly active. The let-up in the movement 
from the west was gratifying to the trade and 
desirabie mutton from Ohio and adjacent terri- 
tory generally was in much better favor.The posi- 
tion was more encouraging, yet not sufficiently so 
to warrant commission salesmen to do other than 
advise moderation in the way of shipments from 
the feed lots. Fine to fancy wethers 2 75@3 25 with 
sales chiefly at 3 down. air to good lots, 30@ 
90 lbs, 2@2 50, poor to common 1 50@1 75, good to 
choice lambs 3 25@3 75, poor to fair 2@3. 

At Buffalo,actual offerings of cattle were small, 
most of the arrivals being consigned through to 
the seaboard. The numbers on sale when possess- 
ing merit met with ready disposition at strong 
prices and an undertone of fair encouragement 
was developed. The decline of the previous 
week was measurably recovered and fine to fancy 
beeves were salable all the way up to $5@550 
though most of the transactions were below 
that. Fair to choice shipping steers 1300@ 
1500 ths 4 50@4 85, good butchers’ weights 3 50@4 25 
and light droves 3 25@3 75. Poorly finished mixed 
lots 2 75@3 50, cows and heifers 2 25@3 25, with poor 
stuff 1 50@2, stockers and feeders 2 25@3 50, milch 
cows 35@55 ea, good to extra veals 5@6 25, heavy 
buttermilk calves 2@2 75. The hog market has 
been decidedly irregular with some recovery in 
light weights under less burdensome offerings. 

All classes of buyers were fairly represented 
toward the close of the week and there was a bet- 
ter outlet for good yorkers around 4 50a4 60, good 
mixed 4 52%4,a460 with prime all the way up to 
470 and extra droves quoted as high as 475. 
Rough lots 350a425. Sheep lost part of the early 
advance of 25a3ic, the week closing tame though 
better than a week earlier. The market was bur- 
dened from day to day with held-over supplies but 
finally there was a good clearance with the weak- 
ness as usual confined more particularly to un- 
desirable offerings. Choice to extra heavy weth- 
ers 3@3 40, desirable droves averaging 85@95 tbs 
2754310, mixed lots 2@250, common butchers’ 
sheep 1 50@2 25, fine to fancy lambs] 3 25@3 75 with 
Canadas as high as 3 85@3 90, fair to choice 65@80 
Ibs 2 3543 40, common lots 1 50@2 25. 

At New York, cattle were in moderate request, 
actual offerings proving fair but not large. The 
export inquiry was indifferent and this was 
against values. Common to good natives finally 
sold at a range ot $4@5 25 with choice to fancy 
quoted at the usual premium and poor to 
rough lots as low as 250@350. Cows and 
bulls 115@250 according to attractiveness. 
Veal calves firm when desirable in quali- 
ty, with inferior to choice 4@750, western 
calves 3 25@3 75 and grassers and yearlings 2@2 25. 
Hogs in fair demand at firm prices around 4 65@5. 
Sheep rather quiet, with the week closing heavy 
owing to excessive offerings. Good to choice 2@ 
315, with fine to fancy suitable for export 325@ 
340. Poor to choice lambs 2 50@4 25, with export- 
ers 4 50. 

At London, live cattle quiet at 91/4,@10%c esti- 
mated dressed weight with a few tops 11@11\4c. 
Refrigerated beef at London or Liverpool 6%@ 
8%4c. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 





Canadian Stock Begins to Show Up. 

A duty of 15c p bu does not serve to keep out 
Canada potatoes and there has been a larger 
movement of such while European stock contin- 
ues in only small supply. The competition has 
hurt the market during the last week. The mari- 
time provinces have shipped heavily to such 
eastern points as Boston, including nearly 100,000 
bu Chenangoes of fairly good quality, though sal- 
able only at a discount of 4a7c from the price of 
best Rose and Hebrons. While no more active, 
the offerings at western points of distribution are 
less burdensome and prices at Chicage and else- 
where a shade higher than in New England so far 
as best stock is concerned. The market aver- 
ages nearly steady, and while not particularly 
active sound stock is held with a fair degree of 
firmness outside the eastern seaboard cities, 

Potato exporters living in Scotland claim they 
cannot profitably ship to America if the tubers 
sell below $2 P bag of 168 ths. They sometimes 
pay as high as 1625 P short ton, approximating 
12 bags, at an average cost of 136. Add to this 
the cost of bagging and ype ig one from 
Glasgow to New York and the total is brought up 
to about 185 not including cartage, brokerage, 
ete. Latest market quotations for potatoes in 
New York were 1 90@2 for Scotch Magnums. 

Jersey sweets continue to sell at higher figures 
than either Virginia or stock from southern Illi- 
nois with 3p bbl about an outside price and only 
faney stock will command this. Desirable lots 
are perhaps a shade steadier than a fortnight ago, 
though the market can scarcely be said to show 
any appreciable advance. Some western points 
are marketing moderate quantities of kiJn-dried 
which sell fairly well. 

A few cars of white potatoes from Montana are 
moving as far east as the Mississippi river region, 
and owing to the choice quality command figures 
higher than lots from the older states. 

Shipments to the West Indies from Atlantic 
ports are less than usual up to the present time, 
owing in part to the fact that exporters are ship- 
ping direct from Nova Scotia and P E Island. 

At Peru, N Y, large quantities being shipped. 
Prime lots 40@45¢c P bu. 

The Market—At Chicago, holders find it diffi- 
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cult tomake sales, the demand being light. 
Northwestern Burbanks 45@52c p bu, N Y 52@58e, 
northwestern and Mich Hebrons 40@50c, Rose 45@ 
50c, Peerless 45@50c, Empire states 45@52c, white 
stock, eastern 50@58c, Mont 55@65c, Mich 45@52c, 
mixed 45@50c, NJ sweets $2@2 75 P bbl, Ill 1@1 75, 
Va 1@1 25. 

At New York, demand slow and tone weak, 
sweets steady for choice. Scotch 2 P 168-Ib sk, 
German 150@2, Me Hebron 175 P bbl, LI Rose 
175, NJ 1@150,N Y 137@1 62  180-ibs, Mich 1 50@ 
175, N J sweets 1@3 P bbl, Va yellow 75c@l1. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy, demand light 
and prices easy. Houlton Rose and Hebron 58@ 
55¢c p bu, Aroostook Co 50@55c, Me central He- 
brons 50c, Me and N H Rose 48@50c, N Y White 
Stars and Burbanks 50@53c, Vt Rose 45@50c, Dak 
red 45@50c, P E Island Rose and Hebrons 53@55c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


The Michigan Crop Well in Hand, 

The Michigan apple crop, always regarded as 
an important one, supplying in large part Chica- 
go and the territory adjacent to it, is well out of 
the way. Much of the Michigan fruit marketed 
during the autumn months was soft and necessa- 
rily closed out with as little delay as possible. 
Best stock held in cold storage is not considered 
formidable and apples from New England and N 
Y state are finding a moderate outlet in the west. 
Fine to — winter fruit is generally con- 
sidered goo property at present prices 
by those holding such. Liberal quantities 
are moving to Boston, where the market is rel- 
atively weak with sales of standard varieties 
largely $1 50@165 when in merchantable condi- 
tion while common stock is dull at low figures 
and fancy lots held at the usual premium. Bos- 
ton and N Y together are receiving apples at the 
rate of about 90,000 bbls p week and while there 
is a moderate shipping demand on export ac- 
count offerings for home consumption are fully 
ample. Prices in a general way have no more 
than held their own for a week or two past. 

Buyers are circulating among Maine apple 
growers, but nearly as many producers hold on to 
their stock as sell, while some ship on their own 
account either to Boston, Chicago and other home 
markets or to foreign ports. The prices paid are 
from $1.25 to 1.50 p bbl taking Nos1land2 in the 
lots. Not every case can the producer successful- 
ly market his own crop, for it takes ability and 
experience to do this. W.P. Atherton, the well- 
known Hallowell orchardist,sent a car of apples 
to Liverpool on his own account a week ago. His 
apples are very choice and he has in years before 
sent them toforeign markets. Other Kennebec 
county orchardists have shipped their apples to 
Boston. In Vassalboro—one of the great apple 
producing towns in the state—there was one of 
the largest yields of apples this fall ever known 
in the history of the town, and so far no large lots 
have been sold. In Androscoggin, Somerset, Ken- 
nebec and Franklin counties the largest growers, 
generally, are holding their apples. 

American and Canadian apples have in too 
many instances reached the foreign market in an 
unsatisfactory condition. This is possibly due in 
part to climatic changes and largely to lack of 
oroper selection and inspection of the fruit be- 
ore packing and shipping. At the auction sales 
the packing is classified as tight, slack, slightly 
wet and wet,and according to the conditions 
prices cover a remarkably wide range. In a re- 
cent sale at Liverpool — governing wet and 
wasty parcels went as low as 2s P bbl or scarcely 
50c, while a considerable number brought only 85c 
@$110 Pp bbl, including standard varieties such 
as Baldwins, Talman sweets and Greenings. 

Sales last week of eastern apples in car lots on 
track at western cities include Connecticut fruit 
at $150@190, N Y small bbls, mostly Baldwins, 
1 60 with finer cars 1 90, choice New England of 
this variety 2 25, Ben Davis and Winesaps 2 25 and 
fancy N Y mixed 2 40. 

Stocks in cold storage in Chicago are rather un- 
even in quality, and include more or less fruit re- 
ceived in only fair condition. In order to make 
up full ears of fancy fruit for shipment to inte- 
rior points it is at times necessary to take apples 
from store, such lots commanding quite a pre- 
mium over sound fruit on the street. ; 

With the near approach of Christmas, oranges 
are competing sharply with apples. Prices for 

(To Page 426.] 
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The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good as a Side Lamp 
or Hand Lantern. Hasa powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist. Send for our catalogue, 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 

Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. ¢ 
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HORSE POREVIE 
Issued Deo. 18 next, Elegant illustrations of the qreat- 
est harness horses. Magnificent supplements for fram- 
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best talent, inclosed in an el t, unique, handsome 
double cover, lithographed in 12 colors. Price 60 
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SEND 
FARMERS Your PRODUCE 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y¥. 

Receivers of all *:'nds of CounTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live ana wressed Poultry and Dressed Calves, 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspoudence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Duu’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 


SWELL DRILLS 


awarded Highest Medal at the World’s Fair. 
Alllatest improvements. Catalogue free. 


F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., _ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POTATO MACHINERY 


We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 





Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. Every machine warranted. These machines 


greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 





Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
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THE APPLE OUTLOOK, 


{From Page 425.] 
the first named are low and ripe fruit is alwaysa 
favorite during the holidays. 

At Galway, N Y,crop nearly disposed of. Best 
varieties now worth $1.50 per bbl. 

The Market—At Chicago, arrivals have fallen 
off and the market is quiet. Kings $2 25@2 75 
» bbl, Jonathan 2 530@4 25, Greenings 2 25a2 75, 
Northern Spy 2@2 75, Baldwins 2@250, Ben Davis 
Zaz 50, Cal Bell 1 35a@1 50. 

At New York, demand quiet, prices favoring 
buyers. King 2@3 50 p bbl, Spitzenburg 2 50@3 50, 
Spy 1 50¢2 25, Baldwin 150@2, Greening 1 50@2 50, 
Snow a3. 

At Boston, receipts continue libera: and de- 
mand rather light. King 2@2 50 p bbl, Snow 1 50@ 
250, Baldwin and Greening 150@1 75, Tallman 
Sweets 1 @2, common 75c@1. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

BEANS—At Chicago, sales are few and small, 
and weakness is the tendency. Pea and navy 
strictly h p $155@1 57% p bu, ch cleaned 150@ 
15242, fair 135@14, b p medium 1 45@1 50, ch 
cleaned 135@1 40, tair 125a@1 30, brown Swedish 
2404250, red kidney 2 15@2 25, Cal limas 4%,@5c 

y th. 

: At New York, demana light and market easy in 
tone. Ch marrow 2 2514@2 2744 p bu, medium 1 724% 
@1 75, pea 1724441 75, white kidney 2 30@2 35, re 
2104215, black turtle soup 210, yellow eyes 2 10, 
Cal limas 280¢@285, foreign medium 1 30@1 55, 
pea 1 451 60, green peas 1 05@1 16. 

At Boston, demand is still light and only choice 
stock is wanted. N Yand Vth p pea 172%@1 80 
P bu, sereened 1 50@1 65, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal 
pea 210a@2 25, ch h p medium 1 7244, sereened 1 60 
@1 70, seconds 145@1 55, extra yellow eyes 210@ 
215, seconds 1 80@2, red kidney 2 10@2 15, foreign 

en 1 65@1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, dried limas 5c 

Ib. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
offerings and demand moderate for all kinds. 
Fey evap’d apples 7e P tb, ch 64,@6%4c, prime 6@ 
644c, sun-dried 544 a6c, blackberrie; 6c, raspberries 
18@18'4c, fey apricots 8%4@9c, goo to ch 744@8\e, 
fey unpeeled peaches 8a@84,c, ch T/,@7%e, prunes 
6@1042¢, raisins 2@4c, dried grapes 244@3c. Beech 
nuts $250@3 p bu, butternuts 30@35¢c, chestnuts 
250a3, hickory1@1 60, peanuts 144@2c P Ib, walnuts 
1 25@1 50 P bb. 

At New York, demand is mostly in a jobbing 
way and outside figures are extreme. Fey evap’d 
apples 744@8%c P tb, ch 7a@7'4c, prime 614@6%4ec, 
sun-dried 5@6c, chopped 1144 1c, cherries 13a 14e, 
black berries 6.a644¢, raspberries 18@18'4¢, apricots 
8a10%c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, Lond layer rai- 
sins 145 P bx, loose muscatel 90¢@1 50, currants 2@ 
5c, prunes in bxs64a@llic, bags 554@8%4e, prunelles 
8c. Fey peanuts 3%,c p th, pecans 4@5c, chestnuts 
2@250 p bu, hickory 2 50@2 75, black walnuts 50@ 
75e, bull nuts 75e@1 25, butternuts 40@60ce. 

At Boston, dried apples are plentiful and sell 
moderately at 64%44¢8%%,c P tb. Nuts slow and easy. 
Fey Va peanuts 3%c Ib, northern chestnuts 2 50 
® bu, southern 2@2 50, hickory 2 50. 

EGGS—At Chicago, although light, offerings of 
fresh stock are ample, but firmly held. Strictly 
fresh, loss off, cases returned 20a2lc P dz, fresh 
held 17@19e, tirsts, new cases included 21@22c, 
cooler stock 13@15c, pickled 10@13c, seconds $1 50 
(a2 75 p case. 

At New York, the scarcity of choice fresh stock 
has caused a firmness in this grade. Fey new- 
laid nearby 28@s0c Pp dz, N Y and Pa 26@27e, 
western and northwestern 25c, southern 24@2414¢c, 
refrigerator ch 20@2ic, fair to good 154%4@16%,c, 
limed 16@16%4c, seconds and inferior 3 25@4 p case. 

At Boston, prices are fairly steady, but the 
market is quiet. Nearby and Cape fey 30@31c 
Pp dz, eastern ch 26@27c, fair to good 18@23c, PE 
Island fresh 23@24c, fall held 19@20c, Vt and NH 
ch fresh 26@27c, western fey 25@2.2, ch 24@25c, 
fall held 214@22c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, grapes in small 
receipt and easy. Catawbas 13@1i4e Pp 65-tb bskt, 
eastern l4@16ec Pp 8-Ibs. Fla lemonsin fairdemand 
at $2 50@3 50 Pp bx. Fla oranges easy. Bright and 
ripe 150a2 10 p bu, russets 150@175, grape fruit 
3 50@4, tangarines 4. Cranberries selling fairly. 
Cape Cod, ch to fine large sound 9 25@9 50, good 
average 8 50, small 6@7 50, N J 8@8 50, Wis 2 25@2 65 
P bx. Cal strawberries, only a few at 35@40c ® qt. 

At New York, pears in small supply and de- 
mand. Lawrence 150@250 p bbl, Vicar 1 50@2, 
Boston 1@2 50 pP bx. Cranberries in good demand. 
Fey Cape Cod 11@13 PP bbl, prime 8 50@1050, de- 
fective 6@8, N J 8@10, LI 250@350 P cra. Grapes 
weak. Western Niagara 10@20¢ p~ small bskt, 
Catawba 11@13c, Concord 10@13c. Fla fruit mov- 
ing steadily. Oranges 1 75@2 25 P bx, tangarines 
3a4, mandarins 2 50@350, lemons 1 50@3, grape 
fruit 2@3. 

At Boston, cranberries in steady, moderate de- 
mand, Cape Cod,ch dark 850@9 p bbl, light 6@8, 
good to ch 2 25@3 p bx, country 5¢@8 P bbl. West- 
ern N Y Concord grapes 18¢ P small bskt,Catawbas 
18c. Fla oranges in moderate supply and de- 
mand. Fair to ch 1 75@2 25 p bx, grape fruit 2@ 
2 75. 

GAME—At Chicago, in fair supply and rather 
easier. Prairie chickens $4 50@5 pP dz, quail 150@2, 

artridge 3@4, woodecock 3 75a4, snipe and plover 

25@1 50, mallard ducks 250a@3, red head 3, 
canvas backs 4@8, teal 1 50@2, small 125, geese 
30@60c ea, turkeys 10@12c P th, bear saddles 8@ 
10c, venison saddles 12c, squirreis 50@60c p dz, 
rabbits 1@1 30. 

At New York, quail more plentiful and 
easier, snipe fand plover scarce and firm, others 
steady. Quail ~P dz, partridges 
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125, grouse drawn 50@65c P pr, undrawn 70@90e, 
woodcock 80@90c, snipe and plover 2@2 25 p., dz, 
canvas ducks 14275 # pr, red heads 75cq@l1 50, 
mallards 40@65c, teal 30a40c, common 20@25c, 
Ta'»bits 20@50c, hares 20@25c. 

At Boston, in moderate demand. Partridges 
searce, 50cal p pr, grouse 70a90c, quail 1 T5@2 
P dz,snipe 150, red head ducks 75ca@125 P pr, 
mallard 50 abe, teal 25@35c, small 20@25c, venison 
saddles 12a@l4e 4 Ib. 

GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, dull and quiet. 
Bran $13 50413 75 P ton. Middlings in light receipt. 

At New York, firm. Middlings 8 @95e p 100 lbs, 
spring and winter bran 75@80c, sharps 95c@1, rye 
feed 82144485c, oilmeal 22@2350 Pp ton, cottonseed 
194 20. 

At Boston, (Prices quoted are for car lots of 24,- 
000 lbs and upward). Prime new cottonseed meal 
2040 Pp ton,skd spring bran 17,bulk Mich 16 75,mixed 
feed 17 25418, skd spring middlings 17 75@19, hom- 
iny feed 19@20 25, old process linseed meal 22 50@ 
23 50. 

At Milwaukee, firmer owing to a brisk local de- 
mand. Special middlings 2025 p ton, ch clean 
bran 18 25, rye feed 20, old process oil meal 25 25, 
scorched wheat 16, hominy feed 21 35, mixed feed 

25. 

HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, dull, espe- 
cially for prime hay. No 1 timothy $10¢@11p ton, 
No 29 50a10, mixed 7@9, lil and Ind upland prai- 
rie 7@8, Kan and la 8@11. 

At New York, lighter demand has caused an 
easier feeling. Prime timothy 75@80e P 100 Ibs, 
No 170@iie, No 260@65ce, No 350a55e, clover 
mixed 55e, clover 50c, salt hay 45c, long rye straw 
50@55c, short 40a@45c, wheat 40c, out 35@45e. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and unchanged, 
NY andCanchtofey 1450@1550 ®P ton, fair to 
good 13.413 50, eastern ch 13, ordinary to fair 12@ 
12 50, ch fine 1150@12, clover and clover mixed 
10 50@12, swale 8 5049, good to prime rye straw 1l- 
@11 50, oat 7 50@8. 

ONIONS—At Chicago, the market is feature- 
less. Nolred $125@150p bbl, yellow 1 25a1 50, 
No 2 stock 50@75c, bulk stock, No 1 Mich 40e pp bu, 
No 2 30a@35c¢, fine O 48a50¢, Spanish 75@85e p bx. 

At New York, white firm and higher, others 
dull and weak. White 3a8 } bbl, eastern red 1 62 
@1 87, yellow 150a@1 75, Orange Co red 1 25@1 75, 
yellow 1 25@1 62, N Y and western yellow 1@1 25. 
At Boston, most of the offerings are common 
ades which sell slowly. Natives 150 ~ bbl, N 

state 1 25a1 50. 


PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, trading fairly 
active. Mess pork $12 05@12 12% pp bbl, lard 695 
@6 97%, short rib sides 6@6 10. 

At New York, quiet and without change. Mess 
_= 13 50al4 Pp bbl, short clear 14al6, lard 7% 

cons 5%c P tb, pigs 6a6%.c, country dresse 

ork 5aj7e, small roasting pigs 8a12c, pork tender- 
oins 14a15e. 

At Boston, quiet at unchanged prices. Pork 
backs and clear 16 Pp bbl, lean ends 16 50, mess 13, 
pure lard 7%,4@8e p Ib, compound 6a@6%4c. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, the demand has lulled 
since Thanksgiving and the market is now quiet, 
though well supplied. Fine turkeys, dry-picked 
91,4 10e Pp tb, fair to guod 7a9¢, scalawags 5e,scalded 
ehickens 5a61,¢c, springs 64,@7¢e, roosters 4c, dry- 
picked chickens 54ga6e, ducks 8@944¢, geese 7@ 
8c, live $406 p dz. 

At New York, receipts are excessive, de- 
mand small and holders trying to induce sales at 
any price. Good to fey dry-packed turkeys NJ 
up-river 10@1lle P th, Del and Md 9@10c, N Y¥ and 
Pa 8a@9e, western 6a9¢, Phila chiekens 9a13e,N J 
8a%e, western 5a7e, fowls 6@8e, ducks 10@ lic, geese 
JT@12c, squabs 150a2 50 p dz. 

At Boston, some inquiry for chickens and fowls. 
Ch turkeys 12@13e P th, chickens, springs 10@14e, 
extra fowls l2e, ch ducks 13@l4c, pigeons, 7i@80e 
P dz. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, the market is 
quiet throughout, but choice stock sells at full 

rices. Brussels sprouts 20@25c p qt, cauliflower, 

ome-grown 75c@3125 ~ dz, carrots T5e Pp bbl, 
cabbage 445 Pp 100, 7410 P ton, celery 8a1l7\%c p 
dz, cucumbers 75c, Fla 2a2 50 p bx, egg plant 150 
@1 65 P dz, horse radish 250¢3 Pp bbl, kale 50¢ p 
bbl, home-grown lettuce 20a25¢ Pp dz, La endive 
250@3 pP bbl, leeks 15e P dz, beets 50@60e, parsnips 
75ca1 Pp bbl, spinach 75e, Hubbard squash 10 p 
ton, 75e P dz, marrow 75e, Fla tomatoes 4 P cra, 
Cal 2 50, white turnips 50c@1 P bbl, rutabagas 20@ 
25c Pp bu. 

At New York, local vegetables in fair demand, 
southern firm and high. Domestic cabbage 2a4 Pp 
100, Danish 4@5, washed carrots Tic P bbi, un- 
washed 50a60c, cauliflower 1 25@2 25, Mich celery 
25@50e P dz, N Y and western 5@20c, Fla eucum- 
bers 150@3 pP cra, egg plant 2@6 p bbl, kale 50@ 
60c, lettuce 1 50@2, La 7@8, radishes 1 25@1 50 p 100, 
spinach 150@2, marrow 75c, Hubbard 1 25, turnips 
75@85e, Fla string beans 2@4 P cra. 

At Boston, offerings small, demand light. Na- 
tive cabbage 2¢4 p 100, marrow squash 10@12 ~P 
ton, Hubbard 15, St Andrews turnips 50@70ce p 
bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, heavy shipments of 
apples to western points have been made, netting 
less than cost but improvement is looked for. 
Baldwins and Greenings 1 254150 Pp bbl, common 
stock 75e@1. Poultry supply heavy, prices firm. 
Chickens lleP tb d w, turkeys 12aldec, ducks 12a13¢, 
geese 10alle. Potatoes $1 75a2 p bbl, sweets 1 50a 
1 75, onions 1 7522 25 pP bbl, beans, pea 2 a2 25 p 
bu, lima 250a255. Barley 57a6le P bu, corn 62a 
72c, wheat 70a75e, bran 16a16 50 P ton, best pat 
flour 3 70a3 80 p bbl, baled timothy hay 11@12 p 
ton, rye straw 9@10. Live stock dull. Good to 
best steers 444@6 # 100 ibs, veal calves 5@é6c, best 











heavy hogs 34%@44c, corn-fed mutton 4a5c, spring 
lambs 5@te. ool, good to ch 18@22e P tb washed, 
ll@léc unwashed, calfskins 50@70ce ea. Eggs, 
strictly fresh 30c p dz,cold storage 2la22c. Hick- 
ory nuts 1 75@2 p bu. 

At Utica, poultry, vegetables and fruits active 
at unchanged prices. Strictly fresh eggs scarce. 
Flour, spring pat $425 ~ bbl. Oats 40@43c P bu, 
corn 62a@63c, shorts 18 ~ ton, middlings 18420. 
Fresh exgs 18a@23c P dz, cold storage 19c, limed 
léc. Leat lard 8c # Ib, tubs 9c. Dressed steers 
6a@ic P Ib, cows and heifers 6@64%4c, hogs 64%4@7e, 
mutton 6@614¢, lamb 7@74ec, sausage 9@10c, smok- 
ed hams 124c, bacon 10@1le. Fowls 8@9c 1 w, 1@ 
12¢c d w, chickens 9@10c 1 w, 11@12e d w, turkeys 
l0alle 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 9@ 10e | w, 12@13¢ d w. 
Potatoes 35a40c P bu, sweets 2 75a@3 P bbl, onions 
45a50e Pp bu. Beans, marrow 24250 p~ bu, me- 
diums 1 60@1 70. Appice, ch 60@75c, common 45@ 
50c, pears 3a4 P bbi. Hogs 64%@64%c P ib d w. 
Tallow, tried 4c ~ Ib, rough 2c. flides, cows, bulls 
and stags 24¢c ® Ib, sheep skins 40@60c ea. 

At Syracuse, grain firm and at fair prices. Bar- 
ley 54@58e p bu, buckwheat le P fb, corn 58a60e 
Pp bu, mixed oats 40@43c, rye 45c, wheat 58@59e, 
bran $17@18 ton, cottonseed meal 25, best pat 
flour 425 p bbl, middlings 18 P ton, loose hay 7@ 
12, baled timothy 10@13, oat straw 6@7, rye 9@11. 
Western beef 644@8e ~ Ib d w, farmers’ 6@7e, milch 
cows 35@65 ea, veal 6a7e d w, best heavy hogs 5 50 
@6 50 P 100 Ibs, corn-fed mutton 7c P th, range 
sheep 5c, spring lambs 8@10c, fine washed wool 10 
@l2ze, medium @lic, green salted hides 3a4e, 
calfskins 60a75e ea, good to ch tallow 3a4\e, 
grease 2a3c. Strictly fresh eggs 22@26c } dz, cold 
storage 20.4 22c. Poultry in light supply. Fowls 
6@7c 1 w, 9a10c a w, chickens 8@l0e lw, 10@13c da 
w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, l2@l4e d w, ducks 9@lle I 
w,llal3e d w, geese lea dw. Onions 3adve p 
bu, cabbage 1 50@3 50 P 100, turnips 20425¢ 4) bu, 
rutabagas 40a@50c, marrowfat beans 1 90a@2, medi- 
ums 1 60@1 90, pea 1 40@1 60. Apples, Baldwins 40@ 
60c P bbl, Greenings tua70e, Northern Spy 7T0a75e, 
Concord and Catawba grapes 10@25¢ — 6-tb bskt. 
Hubbard squash 75e ~ 100 ths, beets 30c » bu, 
carrots 25e, parsnips 40c, butternuts We, pop corn 
WawWe, pumpkins 75cal p dz, honey 10@12',c # Ib. 

At Buffalo, trade quiet, poultry unchanged. 
Fowls 68 » Ib 1 w, spring chickens 8@l0cd w, 
fowls 7ade, ducks 10@12¢c, turkeys Yal2c, geese 8@ 
10c d w, 75c@$l eal w. Light hams 9% alle Pp Ib, 
heavy 9%a@914c, bacon 9@12c, lard 74%@94%4c. Pota- 
toes 45a50c @ bu, onions 40.450c, cabbages 2 50a4 Pp 
100, turnips 60@70e P bbl, sweets 1 75@2 50 ,Hubbard 
squash ic p th. Steer hides 3%c, cow 2% c, tallow 
4',a4%c. Loose timothy hay 11 50a14 P ton, baled 
10 60a@12. Apples la2 75 Pp bbl, grapes 16@25c P 9-Ib 
bskt, cranberries 325@375 p cra. Nearby fresh 
eggs 2a Pp dz, western 2W@2c. Medium beans 
175a@2 §) bu, marrow 2 25a2 40, pea 1 70@2. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, egus 22c P dz, potatoes 4c Pp bu, bran $1 50@2, 
wool 12a lic,veal 6c P Ibf] w,lard l0c,chickens 8c.— 
At Osweyo, Oswego Co, eggs 22¢ # dz, wheat 58e p 
bu, barley 50c, outs 43c, corn 42c, potatoes 40c, hay 
10@11 » ton, lard 10c } fh, beet 6a8e, mutton 5aée, 
hogs 6 50a6 }) 100 Ibs 1 w.—At Otsego, Otsego Co, 
butatoes 40c P bu, eggs 20c pP dz.—At Breakabeen, 

choharie Co, eggs 22c 4} dz.—At Duanesburg, 
Schenectady Co, potatoes 150@175 Pp bbl, egus 24¢ 
P dz.—At Galway, Saratoga Co, hay lt@li4 } ton, 
Oats 40e P bu, buck wheat 50c, | ac 6ati,c, beef 5c 
®P th, egys 2be P dz.—At Ruth, Schoharie Co, pota- 
toes 35c } bu, hay 10 Pp ton, cottonseed meal 24 p 
ton, wheat shorts 23, hominy meal 25. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the market 
quiet after the Thankagtiving trade and prices are 
e*“ady in all lines. Tip top Greening apples $1 75@ 
2p bbi, Northern Spy 2, common table 1 50a1 75, 
quinces 1, walnuts 150, cider 10@le Peal, vinegar 
15a 16c, sugar pumpkin 56c p dz, Hubbard squash 
1'gc P th, marrow lye P th, celery 1 P dz belis, 
leeks 50c, garlic 1@1 25, radishes 15a@20c, cabbage 
50c PP bu, red cabbage 75e, turnips 4c, parsnips 1, 
whiteonions 1 25, red 65@70e, yellow 65a70c, endive 
60c pP dz, ye ma 1, egg plant 15@20¢ ea, cauliflow- 
er 25c P dz, spinach 60c P bu, lettuce 60c, clicum- 
bers 125 ~ dz, mint 50c, parsiey 50c. Beef is 
steady. Tops 8@8 60 P 100 lbs d w, common 7@750, 
veal 6c P th 1 w, 10e d w, pork rib 8a@84c, sausage 
8i4c, partridges 1 Pp pr quail 3 p dz, squabs 3 P dz, 
squirrel 8c ea, rabbits lic P th. Poultry steady. 
Chickens 12@14c P Ihiw, l6éc dw, fowis 1l0c | w, 


(To Page 427.) 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Singers and Artists generally are users of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness and tk at irritations. They afford 
instant relief. Avoid imitations. 





There is no sense these times either in buying 
poor harness or in paying fancy prices for good 
ones. King & Co., of Vwego, N. Y., make just as 

ood @ harness as can be put up, and with their 

arge factory and facilities they can make them 
cheap. You can get their 8-page catalogue fora 
2c. stamp. 


Attention, Farmers. Get out of the crowded 
east and buy a farm west. The great Rock Island 
Route publishes the Western Trail, and it will 
tell you how to get a farm and where. This pa- 

er will be sent you free for one yeas by request- 
ing it of the Editor Western Trail, Chicago. You 
can do so by postal card. 


Many farmers who feed roots and vegetables 
have lost valuable stock by their choking to 
death. This evil can be remedied by using the 
Banner root cutter. It is astrong, substantial de- 
vice built on correct principles and the manu- 
facturers claim it to be the most rapid and easiest 
running eutter ever made. Those interested 
should send for their catalogue, sent free. Address 
O. K. Thompson & Sons, Ypsilanti, Mich. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE IIARKETS. 





[From Page 426.) 

2a@14c d w, local turkeys 18a20c d w, New York 
16ul8e d w, ducks 124,a14c 1 w, 20¢ dw. Eggs are 
searce and high. Fresh farmers’ 3)a40c p dz. Hay 
18 p ton, straw 18, oats 40c, rye flour 2 50 P 100 lbs, 
buckwheat 2 75. 

At Bridgeport, poultry weak and in heavy sup- 
ly. Hens Walle P tb | w, fowls 8@9c, chickens 
14@18¢e d w, turkeys 14@18c, ducks 15@20c, geese 
Walbde. Strictly fresh egys scarce al 35@s8e Pp 
dz, cold storage 18az2c. Veal calves Yalic d w, 
light hogs 642@7\e, yearling sheep 5a6c, spring 
lambs 7@se, green salted hides 4c p ib, calfskins 
50a90¢ ea, good tu ch tallow 2@3%4e P th. Potatoes 
dull, supply heavy. Hebrons and Burbanks 60 
@éie P bu, Rose 65c, others 55@60c, sweets 1 50a2 
} bbl. Onions slow, white 1 25a1 56 p bu, red 50@ 
60e, yellow 55@65e. Cabbages 2@4 P 100, turnips 
Q0a2%e P bu, rutabagas 30a35e p bu. Beans, good 
to ch marrow 2 35@240 pP bu, mediums and pea 
185a@1 90, lima 29043. Apples active. Greenings 
17542) bbl, Baldwins and Northern Spy 1 50¢ 
1 75, common 1@1 25. Cranberries 9@11 P Dbl, 
Concord grapes 3c ~ tbh, Cataw bas 3a@4c, evap’d 
Fave P th. Nearby celery 1@1 25 p dz, winter 
squash 1@2e¢ P th, lettuce 35@50c P dz, beets 50c 
~ bu, parsnips 60a@75c, carrots 35@50c, cauliflower 
8@15e P hd. Partridge 1@1 25 p pr, quail 250 
@3 YP dz, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active, prices 
firm. Good toch cmy 28@29e Pp bb, dairy 20@22c. 
—At Syracuse, good to ch emy 20@23%4¢, dairy 18@ 
20e.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga to, 2c.—At 
Oswexo, Oswego Co, 20@22c.—At Duanesburg, 
Schenectady Co, 20@25c.—At Galway, Saratoga 
Co, 23@25ce. At Ruth, Schoharie Co, fresh 20c.— 
At Utsegu, Otsego Co, 18@22c. 

At New York, demand good and equal to sup- 
ply, although a good deal of defective stock is re- 
ceived. Best N Y and Pa cmy 25425%c } tb, Elgin 
and other western extras 26a264,¢, firsts 23a25c, 
seconds 20a2le, thiras 15alic, June extras 22@ 
22)4c, seconds to firsts 18a2le. N Y dairy half-tubs 
extra 23@2314¢, firs*s 20@21¢, seconds 17@19¢, Welsh 
tubs extras 22c. seconds to firsts 16@20c, thirds 15@ 
16c, extra tubs and firkins 21@22c, seconds to firsts 
16@20c, extra firkins 20a21c, seconds to firsts 16@ 
19¢, western imt emy, firsts 18a@20c, seconds 13@ 
l5e, thirds 12@12!4c, western dairy, firsts 15@16c, 
seconds 12%,a13¢, thirds 14@12c, factory firkins, 
June extra 144,a15e, seconds to firsts 12@13e, tubs, 
extra 13144 lic, seconds to firsts 11@12\4e, fresh ex- 
tras 17@18¢, firsts 124,@13c, seconds 1lc, thirds 9% 
@10%c. 

The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, good demand, 
firm prices. Full cream cheddar 10142@11%e P tb, 
flats 10%@lic, pound skims 6a@8c, imt Swiss 14@ 
15e.—At Syracuse, 10a1le.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, lle.—At Oswego, Osweyo Co, 10a ile. 

At New York, the market is unaltered in tone 
and price. Full cream, large Sept, colored, fancy 
1l14c Pp th, white lle, ch large 10%c, good to 
prime 104%4,@10%c, common to fair 9@10c, small 
eolored fey 1134@12c, small white fey 11%4c, com- 
mon to prime 9144@1114c, Chenango Co part skims 
8a9e, fair to prime 54,a@7\%e, factory, part skims, 
common 3144¢4c¢, domestic, Swiss, firsts 1244@13c, 


seconds 11@11'4c. 





THE MILK PROBLEM AND MARKET. 


A Creamery Run on Right Principles. 


Ihave but little hopes for the suecess of any 
effort to reorganize the milk producers who sup- 
ay the New York market at the present time. 
Fizst, because of the complete failure of the last 
attempt, owing to the incompetency or worse of 
the oflicers of the central union. The recollection 
of this failure is too fresh in the minds of the 
farmers and in this immediate section we have 
an exceptional market for our milk and the pro- 
ducers are satisfied. The Sheffield farm creamery 
company receives at their creamery located 
here from 400 to 500 cans of milk of 40 qts each 
daily, paying for same New York exchange price 
less freight, for milk testing 4.40% butter fat Bab- 
cock test, paying a premium in proportion for 
all milk testing higher. On the other hand, all 
he exchange creameries—and that includes all, 
so faras I know, with this one exception—buy 
from the producers at 44 to 4c off the New York 
exchange price, less freight, and that makes the 
price ruinously low. Consequently I am quite 
confident it would be useless to attempt to in- 
duce our producers to again organize with a view 
to controlling prices.—[N. M. Blish, Hobart, Dela- 
ware Co, N Y. 

We are glad to see the question of organizing a 
milk producers’ union so fully and ably discussed 
in the columns of the AGRICULTURIST. If the 
agitation results in forming a union it certainly 
seems as though a more uniform and satisfactory 
price might be established for milk. At present 
milk is worth $1.40 per 100 lbs delivered at the de- 
pot, while in June it does not bring one-half that 
price. [he AGRICULTURIST is on the right track 
in regard to the milk question and with its cus- 
tomary push and energy and wide eireulation it 
must sneceed in the work.—{L. W. Griswold, 
Bouckville, Madison Co, N Y. 


The New York Milk Market. 
Receipts by the railroads and from all other 





OUR DAIRY MARKETS 





sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 3 
were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, . 27,930 801 208 
N Y Central, 16,931 118 631 
N Y, Ont & West, 19,632 525 - 
West Shore, 7,066 18] 382 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,030 233 7 
Del, Lack & West, 39,650 1050 _— 
N ¥ & Putuam 4,450 _ _— 
New Haven & h, 6,971 37 a 
H R “T” Co, 6,632 593 - 
Lehigh Valley, 2,735 55 - 
Long Island, 1,256 — — 
NJ Central, 1,495 30 - 
Other sources, 4,525 _ = 
Total receipts, 151,303 3,623 1,228 
Daily average, 25,217 604 205 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as tollows: 

Week of *Nov 25 Nov 18 Nov ll Nov 4 Oct Sept 








Whitsons, ~ _ = - 3 78 
Hammonds, 40 40 33 4l 159 15l 
Merritts Cor, 15 1235 118 121 531 600 
Kitchawan, 114 105 101 iy 444 443 
Croton Lake, 124120 15 = 115 404 388 
Yorktown, 478 475 454 496 1981 2416 
Amawalk, 191 180 184 89 796 816 
West Somers, 180 171 170 186 730 732 
Baldwin Place, 570 549 522 544 1983 1776 
Mahopac Falls, 253 239 241 261 1028 1306 
Mahopac Mines, 182 «174s 168178 696 713 
Lake Mahopac, 174 «157s d46s—s«*2“~K 475 412 
Crafts, 153 5 149 161 581 499 
Carmel, 203 194 183 253 1091 928 
Brewster 74 70 76 78 319 286 
storm viile, 304 299° kl s1123S 807 
Poughquag, 569 522 514 560 =. 2163 1914 
Pawlings, 14 14 12 12 47 57 
Reynoldsville, 671 4644 624 666 2583 2367 
Paterson, 98 % 118 ~= Il 431 410 

Totals, 4,508 4,328 4,204 4,430 17,568 17,099 


*Also 571 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 291 from 
Carwel. 








CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


For full information about the 
best Feed-mills, Horse powers 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-rollersand Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in- 
formation showing “ Why Ensi- 
lage Fays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. N. ¥. 








Tell Your 


HENS 


You are going to buy a 











WEBSTER & HANNUM’S 
IMPROVED 


Green Bone Gutter, 


They will lay 50% more eggs 
after you feed them green cut 
bones. 

Our cutters took medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair and 
are the best in the country. 


Catalogue for the asking. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 


108 ALBANY ST., CAZENovIA, N. Y. 











THE IMPROVED 


— 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
4 The simplest, most reliable, 
and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
a the market. Circulars free 


& CO., Quincy, Di. 














INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


ries Brooders only $5. Best & Cheapest 
peateii_=g for raising chicks. 401st Premiums 
Eg 4000 Testimonials. Send forCat'l’g. 


L-G.S.SINGER,Box C, Cardington, 0. 
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Catarrh 


Is caused by impurities in the blood and the con- 
stant discharge of mucus is nature’s effort to get 
rid of these impurities. Itis a serious condition 
and unless it is promptly cured it 


Means Danger 


The only way to cure catarrh thoroughly and 
permanently is by purifying the blood and ex- 
pelling the poisonous germs of disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the standard remedy, because it is 
the standard blood purifier, Thousands say 


H00d’s 


Be sure to get 
HOOD’S. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, ete. 25c. ber box. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


— 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tious which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers can save money by ordering other papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken roy = second column the 

the 








reduced price at which we furnis publications named 
when taken in combination with AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 85.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young Peopie, New York, . 3.00 2.75 
World, “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York, L 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 355 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5.25 
Poultry World, Hartford, Conn., 2.25 1.90 
American Poultry Yard, Hartford, Conn., 2.50 2.15 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
Nationa! Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IL., 3.00 2.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.15 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IlL., 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., [2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, W1s., 2.00. 1.85 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 14 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 










THE IMPROVED 
Monitor Incubator. 
You can get one free. Large 
book with cuts for stamp. 

BUY THE BEST. | 
Wituiams, 50Race St., Bristol,Conn. 
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and Catalogue explaining PROFITABLE POULT. reas. 








Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, lil. 
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Special Offer 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the AmErt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIsT for 1895, whose names reach 
us before January 1, 1895, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. The price of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, which is now a Weekly, is but 
$1.00 a year, and all who subscribe now will 
receive the numbers above mentioned. 


One Year Free. 


We ask as a special favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. As 
an inducement to get up a club we will send 
this journal one year free to any one sending 
us three new yearly subscribers. 











NEW YORK. 

INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKES. 
Plessis, Dec 10,11 Winthrop, Dee 15 
Otego, Dec 10, 11 Moria, Dee 17 
Hamburg, Dec 10, 11 Bainbridge, Dec 17, 18 
Hammond, Dee 10, 11 Franklinville, Dee 17, 18 


Springville, 


Dee 12, 13 North Bangor, 
Antwerp, d 


Dec 18, 19 
Dee 12,13 Downsville, D 


Guilford, Dee 13 Olean, 
S New Berlin, Dee 13, 14 Chazy, Dec 20 
Herman, Dee 14 Roxbury, Dee 21, 22 


Dec 14,15 Cuba, 
Ellicottville, Dec 14,15 Peru, 
Massena, Dee lf, 15 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co Go, Nov 30—Joel 
Young is buying poultry and shipping it to 
Albany. Young stock for beef is very scarce. 
Cows bringing good prices. Horses and sheep 
very low. Corn a good crop. The new 
road and bridge from Mathias Boucks’ to the 
towpath was opened for travel recently. 

Caton, Steuben Co 5, Dec 1—E. Bronson has 
improved his farm by cleaning off brush, get- 
ting out stumps and cutting a ditch to carry 
off water. Nice fall for plowing, and many 
farmers have improved it. More rye sown 
than usual.—Many potatoes were left in the 
ground until injured by freezing.——Hay 
worth $8 and 10 per ton. 

Clarksville, Albany Co G, Nov 28—Apple crop 
not large and most of the fruit sold early. 
Potatoes poor in quality and the yield light. 
All crops secured and farmers busy plow- 


Dee 21, 22 


Mt Upton, 
Dec 21, 22 























ing. 

Collamer, Onondaga Co oO, Nov 30—Roads 
very muddy. A good many onions were 
raised here. Nearly all marketed early at 
from 35 to 40c per bu.——Cabbage is so plenty 
that many are feeding it to stock. In Syracuse 
it brings only 1 to 2c per head. 

Coventry, Chenango Co 0, Dec 1—Fall favor- 
able for work and generally improved by farm- 
ers. Apples not plenty. Some having or- 
chards have had to buy fruit. Corn better than 
expected. Buckwheat a good yield where 
not sown too late. Oats light. Potatoes 
generally good with less rot than usual. 


Constable, Franklin Co 0, Nov 30—Farmers 
about ready for winter, although there is some 
plowing they would like to do if the weather 
is favorable. Many are threshing, the principal 
grain crop being oats. This grain is only 
about two-thirds of an average crop.——Apples 
stored in cellars are rapidly rotting.——Pota- 
toes not keeping as well as usual.——No mar- 
ket at East Constable for any produce. 
Malone,Burke,Chateaugay and Bangor are the 
market places for this section. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, Nov 30—At a sale of 
cows held here recently $38 per head was the 
average price paid. L. 8. Wright lost a val- 
uable horse last week. Milk is scarce and 
New York dealers are in town frequently look- 
ing for new dairies. Little fall plowing has 
been done. Apples have nearly all been 
shipped.—Potatoes being held for higher 
prices. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co GO, Nov 30— 
Some plowing still being done, as there is little 
frost in the ground.——Hay being pressed and 
rye threshed. The former brings $8 to %. 
Rye straw worth 7.50 to 8.——O. R. Sheldon 
has bought about 8000 bu buckwheat for Ott- 
man ‘Bros, Central Bridge, at 55 to 65e. A 
great many are holding buckwheat for better 
price.——Tiffany Bros took acarload of dressed 
poultry to New York for the Thanksgiving 
market. 





























AMONG THE FARMERS 





Galway, Saratoga Co o, Nov 30—Owing to 
warm weather the pork market is dull. 
Most farmers plowing, although a few are still 
husking corn. Several carloads of western 
horses were recently sold in Ballston at prices 
below the cost of production here. 


German Flats, Herkimer Co 6, Dec 1—Snow 
and frost stopped fall plowing and many are 
at work in the woods. Cows looking well 
Winter set in earlier than usual and farm- 
ers will need a big supply of fodder to carry 
their stock through. Valentine Brown of Mo- 
hawk is buying up surplus cattle and shipping 
them to New York.——New milch cows scarce 
and commanding good prices. 


Halcott. Greene Co Go, Dec 1—Jonathan Bal- 
lard has purchased the farm formerly owned 
by his father for 85100.—wWilliam D. Griftin 
bought A. J. Morse’s Elk Creek farm with 
stock and hay for 3600. Not much poultry 
being shipped from here. Considerable but- 
ter not yet sold. 

Hamilton, Madison Co 0, Nov 30—Milk 
worth 31.28 per 100 lbs at the shipping station. 
Cows selling for 25 to 35. A farmers’ insti- 
tute will be held in Madison Dee 26 and 27. 
A large number of farmers are tearing down 
their barbed wire fences and putting up the 
Page coiled spring fence. Hay very plenty 
and cheap. 

Johnsville, Dutchess Co a, Nov 30—Apple 
picking put many behind with farm work and 
in consequence considerable corn is yet in the 
field. Some are trying the new husker recent- 
ly introduced and report its work entirely sat- 
isfactory.——Turkeys are plentiful and bring 
12 to 14e per Ib picked ana undrawn. Farm- 
ers like THE AGRICULTURIST inits new dress 
and appreciate the work it is striving to accom- 
plish. Through the efforts of J. A. Phelps, the 
journal's eflicient general agent, many new 
names have been added to this county’s list of 
subscribers. 

Middleville, Herkimer Co 4, Nov 28—Farm- 
ers have their fall work pretty well along and 
are ready for winter.—William McKerrow 
and George Veitch have closed their cheese 
factories for the season. Pork low, 6e being 
the top of the market for nice spring pigs. 
Poultry also dull. At an auction in Newport, 
Nov 22, horses sold for from $12 to 100 per 
head. Cattle are in good demand, selling at 
25 to 30 per head. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co G, Dec 1—During 
the past week readers of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

\ TURIST in this 
vicinity have had 
the pleasure of 
entertaining 
Charles Meach- 
am, the genial, 
bu sinesslike 
general agent for 
that journal. He 
is a thoroughly 
practical farmer, 
who has made a 
great success of 
his life work. 
Through his con- 
nection with the 
New York Home- 
stead and its suc- 
cessor, of which 
“he has always 
been a staunch 
supporter, he has 
become _ quite 
well known in 
central New 
York. He seldom fails to get a renewal from 
each old subscriber and makes many friends 
for his paper among the new ones. His annual 
canvass of this county has been begun witha 
very promising outlook, and there is little 
doubt that he will materially increase AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’s circulation here. As 
soon as he has completed his work here he 
will begin a similar canvass of Otsego county. 

Nichols, Tioga Co , Dec 3—Hay a good 
crop. MeNiel Bros on the Clapp farm have 
just pressed and sold 75 tons. Rye straw 
selling well.——Bensley Bros have raised 3000 
bu of potatoes this season which they are hold- 
ing for a better price.——Many sowed rye this 
fail to plow under in the spring for potatoes. 
—Creamery shut down for winter. Milk 
now received is shipped directly to New York. 
——Apples a light crop.——C. O. Wood raised 
a tine crop of broom corn and threshed 115 bu 
from one acre.——Several fine dwelling houses 
being erected. 

Otsego, Otsego Co O, Nov 30—Several thou 


















































sand cabbages were in the fields during the re- 
cent cold snap.—The price of milk at the 
Cooperstown station has been advanced to 2#c 
per qt. Owing to cold weather during the 
fore part of the month little plowing has been 
done. Cows are in good condition. Hol- 
brook Bros will milk 25 head the coming win- 
ter and dispose of their milk at the Coopers- 
town creamery. 

Peru, Clinton Co of, Dec 1—The residence of 
H. Bragg with all household goods and $115 in 
currency was destroyed by fire Nov 21. The 
explosion of a lamp is supposed to be the 
cause. Insurance 00. Apples all shipped 
before cold weather came on. The crop was 
the iargest ever known, about 12,000 bbls of 
choice market varieties being shipped to New 
York, Providence, Boston and other points. 
Neyworth Bros’ apple evaporator has 
proved a success. They used 15,000 bu this sea- 
son and produced a fine grade of stock. Po- 
tatoes being shipped in large quantities. 

Russia, Herkimer Co 6, Dec 3—Farmers 
nearly done plowing. Cold has nearly stopped 
them for the present at least. Stock being 
stabled and’ kept on dry feed.——Considerable 
outdoor work to be done yet. All farm erops 
secured.——The gang mill and box factory at 
Hinkley are still running and furnishing work 
for many hands. The large pulp mill is nearly 
done. Supplies are being taken to the Ad#- 
rondacks for the men and teams of the Trenton 
Falls lumber company. A large output is an- 
ticipated. 

Ruth, Schoharie Co Go, Nov 30—Farmers 
ready for winter. The various grain crops 
poor, none averaging more than one-half the 
usual vield. Apples_only about half a crop. 
Produce generally selling fairly well. 

Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co oO, Nov 29— 
Farmers have their fall work well out of the 
way. Most of the potatoes will be held for 
better prices. The apple crop was very 
large and thousands of barrels have been ship- 
ped from this and neighboring stations. Many 
were shipped directly to England. Apple 
buyers are slow about packing and shipping 
on account of the congested state of the mai- 
ket at New York and other distributing points. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co Oo, Dec 3—Farmers 
getting up wood and hauling hay to market. 
F. Disbrow is moving on the Crocker place 
south of town. The Esperance Union anti- 
horse thief society will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the Baptist hall Saturday, Dec 29.— 
Plenty of hay presses inthis section but not 
much work. Hay plentiful but market dull. 


Westville, Otsego Co o, Nov 30—A great 
deal of fall plowing was done here. All work 
pretty well out of the way and after a little 
more preparation for winter considerable time 
will be given to grange and institute work and 
to the social enjoyments of the season. 

Wappinger, Dutchess Co ag, Nov 30—The 
corn crop was better than at first supposed but 
not up to the average. The electric cars are 
nearly ready to start between Poughkeepsie 
and Wappinger Falls. Mrs William B. Mott 
died last Sunday at the advanced age of 104 
years and 10 months. 


Woodville, Jefferson Co 4, Nov 30—Farmers 
did considerable fall plowing. Six of the 
nine cheese factories here will run all winter. 
Most of the crops were good. Potatoes 
failed in some places owing to blight.——Most 
dairymen had corn enough to fill their silos. 
Those who have opened their silos find the 
feed in first-class condition. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, a, Nov 30—Potatoes 
not selling as well as last year. A good many 
will be held until spring. Corn about all 
husked.——Winter grain looks well and the 
timothy sown has made a good start. George 
Otten and Hubner Bros have been loading cab- 
bages for shipment. They paid $5 to 5.50 per 
ton for them. The ladies of the Presbyte- 
rian church gave a turkey supper at the resi- 
dence of John H. Colyer on Thanksgiving 
evening for the benefit of the church. 


MARYLAND. 


The Vansville Farmers’ Club of Prince 
George’s Co 0, which was organized in 1884, is 
one among the best inthe state. The regular 
monthly meeting was held at W.S. Pcwell’s 
at Annapolis Junction, who read an essay on 
The economical use of waste material on the 
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farm. The conclusion arrived at after a free 
discussion of this topic was that more atten- 
tion should be given to the collection of ma- 
terials for the making of composted manures, 
because they act more quickly than artificial 
manures, and because of their excellent me- 
chanical effect on all close, compact soils. By 
composting the waste materials on the farm, a 
clear saving of not less than from 25 to 50 per 
cent will be effected, and the improved condi- 
tion of the soil will be of a permanent char- 
acter. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

INSTITUTES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 
Lackawanna, Dalton, Dec 10-11 
Bucks, Richboro, Dee 11-12 
Venango, Clintonville, Dec 11-12 
Lackawanna, Moscow, Dee 12-13 
Wayne, Newfoundland, Dec 12-13 
Franklin, Greencastle, Dee 1314 
Allegheny, Castle Shannon, Dec 13-14 
Venango, Coopersburg, Dec 13-14 
Wayne, Pleasant Mount, Dee 14-15 
Indiana, Cookport, Dec 18-19 
Mercer, Mercer, Dee 18-19 
Mercer, Greenville, Dee 20-21 
Susquehanna, Harford, Dec 17 
Susquehanna, Jackson, Dec 18 
Crawford, Espyville Station, Dec 18-19 
Luzerne, Dallas, Dec 18-19 
Bradford, Troy, Dec 18-19 
Susquehanna, Montrose, Dec 19-20 
Bradford, LeRaysville, Dec 20-21 
Erie, Albion, Dec 20-21 
Susquehanna, Rush, Dee 21 
Susquehanna, New Milford, Dec 22 


To Train Dairy Experts—So much has been 
said of late concerning the introduction of 
tuberculosis or consumption, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever and other diseases through the 
use of milk and cream from infected cows or 
from infected places, that a strong demand has 
sprung up for dairy products known to be free 
from possible contagion. To fit mento meet 
this demand the state college has completed 
arrangements for giving a course in milk and 
cream pasteurization and dairy bacteriology 
in connection with its dairy school this winter. 
Orders have been placed for necessary appara- 
tus, and atrained specialist will have charge 
of the work. Students in the short course in 
agriculture may elect this in preference to an 
equivalent amount of work in some other line 
with the approval of the faculty. These 
courses open Jan 2 and continue six and 
twelve weeks respectively. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Goshen—Crops about all harvested.— 
Corn proved better than usual.—Apples good, 
price only $1 per bbl for select fruit.——The 
town at its annual meeting directed the pur- 
chase of a site for a town hall.—Pork selling 
at 6c per lb, butter 26 to 30c. The cheese fac- 
tory closed Nov 12. 

Lebanon—The cold snap caught some corn in 
the field. Henry Tucker starts for New Mex- 
ico next week.— Considerable building being 
done. D. W. Blanchard has completed an ice- 
house and John Avery has erected sheds and 
outbuildings. Farmers have disposed of 
most of their apples except russets. Fred 
Burnham of Willimantic was in town last 
week buying apples for a canning company in 
Buffalo, N Y. 

Middletown—Most crops gave a fair yield 
notwithstanding the dry season and good 
orices were realized in most cases.—H. V. 
Tucker has finished cider making for this sea- 
son, having made in all 2500 bbls. Pork net 
weight brings $6 per 100 lbs, beef 6, eggs 30c, 
butter 30c, potatoes 75c per bu, carrots 50c, 
parsnips 75c, turnips common kinds 30c, cab- 
bage 5 and 6c*per head. 

Newington—Many acres of corn yet i» the 
field.—Turnips made most of their growii: in 
October, some becoming too large for table 
use. Nearly all secured in good condition.— 
The larger part of the potato crop has been 
sold. Farmers who sold directly to consumers 
got 75c per bu and a few got 80c.——Farmers 
who sold apples at picking time at $1 per bbl, 
did better than those who held for higher 
prices, as the loss by rot has been great.—— 
Eggs selling at 35c. 

Ridgefield—Most of the crops are stored.— 
The Ridgefield savings bank was entered by 
burglars last week and the safe blown open, 
but the thieves procured nothing, as they were 
frightened away by people living in the vicin- 
ity. Jerry Birdsel is preparing to erect a 
house on his property onthe New Canaan road 
this winter. A free reading room has been 
opened here for the benefit of the young men 
in the place, which is being well patronized. 
——Pigs are plentiful and the price is low for 
young ones six weeks old. Potatoes are 70c, 
hay $14, eggs 35c, butter 32c. 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


National Grange Echoes, 





The committee on good of the order favored 
the adoption of a resolution indorsing the action 
of the executive committee in establishing a 
standard badge for subordinate state and Po- 
mona granges, a description of which appears 
in their report. 

D. W. Willson of Elgin, Ill, was given an op- 
portunity to address the national grange on the 
subject of Fraudulent dairy products. He urg- 
ed the grange to assist the national dairy 
union 1n their efforts to secure from congress 
the passage of the Hill bill regulating the sale 
of butterine. 

3y a vote of 33 to 16 the national grange de- 
cided to hold its next annual meeting some- 
where in New England, the place to be defi- 
nitely fixed by the executive committee in con- 
junction with the various New England state 
masters. The places suggested are Hartford, 
Providence, Springfield, Worcester and Bos- 
ton. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Block, proprietor 
of Hotel Palace and Mr Black, secretary of the 
Lincoln monument association, the national 
grange were tendered a trip to the Lincoln 
monument and the Lincoln residence. The 
site of the Lincoln monument, in Oak Ridge 
cemetery, was selected by William Saunders, 
first master of the national grange. 

The wife of one of the southern masters well 
remembers being arrested as a girl of 12 for 
remarking when she heard Lincoln was asass- 
sinated that “she was glad of it.’”’ The pres- 
ent attitude of southern Patrons was well de- 
scribed by Hon John B. Long, master of Texas 
state grange, when he remarked in the public 
meeting of Thursday that although he was a 
soldier in the confederate army, no one would 
go further than himself to pay tribute to the 
memory of Lincoln. 

The cause of much discussion was the intro- 
duction of a minority report indorsing the so- 
called Lubin proposition, the main feature of 
which provides that the income from purely 
protective duties upon manufactures shall not 
be used by the government for its expenses, 
but shall be held as a trust fund to be paid out 
as an export bounty upon staple agricultural 
products, the argument being that no import 
duty, however high, can enhance the price of 
staple agricultural products, as their price is 
fixed by the Liverpool market. As this prop- 
osition is such a radical, though prefectly 
logical, advance step along the lines of the pro- 
tective system, the national grange did not feel 
like giving it their unqualified indorsement, 
but acknowledge the plan has much of merit 
in it, and will probably take more decided 
ground after a year’s investigation and study. 

Thursday proved to be the final and by far 
the busiest day of the session. Committee 
after committee reported in quick succession 
and owing to the fact that faithful and diligent 
work had been done by them their reports pro- 
voked but little discussion and were speedily 
indorsed. 

The report of the committee on education by 
N. J. Bachelder of New Hampshire was a gem of 
thought and practical ideas. The report of the 
committee on transportation by J. C. Higgins 
of Delaware was also an able paper. 

NEW YORK. 
The Grange and the Commissioner. 

As much of the work now assigned the state de- 
partment of agriculture is the result of laws en- 
acted at the instigation of the grange, it is natu- 
ral that members of the order should be interest- 
ed in the selection of a successor to Commissioner 
Schraub. Candidates are already seeking the in- 
dorsement of subordinate and county organiza- 
tions, as well as that of individual Patrons. The 
fact should not be overlooked, however, that the 
law passed in April, 1893, establishing the depart- 
ment of agriculture, also fixed the commission- 
er’s term of office at three years. Hence, unless a 
yacancy occurs through death or resigna- 
tion, the present commissioner is likely to serve 
until April, 1896. With this understanding of the 
case, the efforts being made to commit the grange 
without consulting the state organization tend 
to bring criticism upon an order that is essential- 
ly non-partisan and conservative. It is of vital 
importance that there should be no division of 
sentiment. 

A little reflection must convince one that the 
only possible means of obtaining unanimity of 
action is through official indorsement of the state 
grange at Albany next February. Therefore the 
delegates to the Albany meeting should see that 
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they understand the wishes of their grange and 
resolve to support whoever the state grange may 
honor with its indorsement. Work for the prin- 
ciple, petition and write Gov Morton, ask- 
ing himto nominate a Patron as much and as 
urgently as you please, but leave the recommenda- 
tion of the particular individual to tlhe state 
grange. While in a political sense the grange is 
absolutely non-partisan, it need not be presumed 
that the delegates assembled at Albany would be 
so far unmindful of the proprieties as to recom- 
mend a candidate who is not politically in ae- 
cord with the nominating and confirming power. 
Patrons, reflect upon this. There is surely wisdom 
in consistent, carefully matured action.—[E. J. 
Young, Chemung Co, N Y. 

The meeting held in Waffle’s hall, Fly Creek, 
(Otsego) for the purpose of organizing a grange 
tailed of meeting with the suecess it deserved. 
As there is no farmers’ club in this town it was 
hoped that a branch of the order of P of H would 
be organized. 

Elk Creek (Otsego) grange, No 506, at its meetin 
of Nov 24 decided not to procure a library. 
shadow social was held Nov 30. The annual elec 
tion of officers occurs Dec 8. 

Jefferson Co Pomona grange will meet at Water- 
town Tuesday, Dec 11. Reports will be read from 
secretaries of all granges in the county. 

Marcy (Oneida) grange, No 720, will have a 
grange paper among its attractions this winter. 
Brother C. C. Potter has been appointed editor. 

The single ladies of Hamilton (Madison) grange 
have challenged the single men of the grange to 
a literary contest, the ladies’ part to occur the 
last Thursday evening in December. Several 
tons of feed have been purchased this fall. 

Fort Dayton (Herkimer) grange, No 567, held a 
regular meeting Saturday evening, Nov 24. Po- 
mona’s festival was observed, consisting of es- 
says, singing, select readings, after which a ban- 
quet was served. Visitors were present from 
Little Falls and other granges. 

Pamelia (Jefferson) grange, No 68, elected offi- 
cers on Dec 1 and will confer the third and fourth 
degrees at the meeting of Dec 15. 

Oneida Pomona grange will meet at Utica in 
Recital hall, Dec llatl0am. Prof Van Slyke of 
Geneva experiment station will make the ad- 
dress of the day. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange will meet at Lec- 
ture hall, Burnt Hills, Saturday, Dee 8, at which 
time the annual election of officers will take 
place and delegates be chosen tothe state grange. 
The Pomona is only one year old, but has grown 
rapidly and includes members from nearly all 
the granges in the county. All fourth degree 
members are invited to be present at the meeting 
Dec 8. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Some state meetings of the grange and alliance 
are flat and lifeless because the delegates have 
not been instructed to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon certain topies. Secretary Akins of the 
Ohio state grange has set a good example in ask- 
ing each delegate to answer these questions: 

How can the interest in grange work be in- 
ereased in your county? In what ways has the 
grange been of most use to you? What are the 
duties of the farmer as a citizen? What are the 
duties of a patron as a patron? How can the 
farmer secure equable. representation in the na- 
tional and state legislatures? 

The Nebraska state grange meets at Blair, Dec 
1l,atipm. Officers are to be elected for the en- 
suing two years and the patrons of Washington 
county will arrange an entertaining progam. 

Free rural mail delivery is now demanded by 
every agricultural organization in the country. 
Joln M. Stahl’s paper on the subject before the 
national grange was one of the most comprehen- 
sive ever written. This reform has got to come. 

There will be no meeting of* the Kentucky state 
grange this year, writes J. H. Browning of Church 
Hill, the secretary. This indicates a weak condi- 
tion and lack of life that is much to be regretted. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








j ANTED—A situation to work and manage a farm on salary, 
Satisfactory references given and_required. Address N. H. 
MASTEN, White Creek, Washington Co., N. Y. 





ERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS—Premium stock, cheap. Write 
HENRY OSTROM, Nassau, N. Y. ‘ 
OR SALE—Bronze Turkeys: good business stock at low prices. 
M. W. WOODRUFF, Fort Ann, New York. 
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How a Connecticut Valley Grower Does It. 

The following is the record of one grower at 
Poquonock, Ct. He cultivates something over 
20 acres on three tields—two of five acres each 
and one of ten, and it is all shipped and ready 
for assortment. The two five-acre fieids are 
upland, a strong loamy soil with a gravel 
hardpan underneath. The larger field is al- 
luvial soil, several feet in depth, underlaid 
by gravel. The yield and quantity of each 
field are practically equal. The crop is afew 
pounds over 40,000 lbs, a ton to the acre, all 
Havana seed. His fertilizer formula was 700 
lbs of cottonhull ashes, 1600 lbs cottonseed meal, 
300 lbs bonemeal. On one five-acre field a 
good dressing of horse manure was used, and 
on that only 600 lbs of cottonseec meal. The 
crop will bear comparison with any of those 
of other growers. He plants his rows 3 ft 4in 
apart and the plants 16 inches, which gives 
about 9500 plants.to the acre. He sets witha 
machine and plants his beds ear!y and thick to 
get slender plants so that in setting there is 
more length under ground than with stocky 
plants. On most of it he put in a pound of ni- 
trate of soda to each barrel of waterused. He 
has no wish to withhold his methods, as it is for 
the interest of each grower to have the whole 
crop in the valley excellent in quality. After 
the first hoeing, he keeps the horse and culti- 
vator in constant use till the crop is too large 
for a horse to go through without injury to the 
leaves. 





NEW YORK. 


BALDWINSVILLE—Among recent sales are those 
of George Russell and Mr Sellect of 18 cs '93 to 
Skinner at 2,4 and 7c. Daniel Cramer has sold 
his '93 crop to Charles Snyder for about 7c. Trade 
is desultory and but little life is expected to de- 
velop before Jan 1. 

ELBRIDGE (Onondaga)—Prices are at about 8c 
for a good, fair leaf. Some buying is being done. 
The ’% crop is curing finely. 

COLLAMER a ey A ty hold iarge 
quantities of tobacco. any have 2, 3and 4 years’ 
crops on hand. 

At New York City. 

A big movement in leaf tobacco has occurred 
since our last report. Growers will be interested 
to know of the sale of 1400 cs of New England leaf 
but prices were low. This fact indicates that the 
market, though moving goods, is by no means in 
a healthy condition. This is indicated by the sale 
of 600 cs of 93 leaf at from 5 to 8c. A very fine lot 
of selected ’92 wrappers of abuut 90 cs went at 56c. 
Another lot of 100 cs °92 Connecticut wrappers 
went at p t—doubtless at a good-sized price. Fine 
*92 Connecticut binders are openly in demand at 
25 to 35c. The tradein leaf outside of New Eng- 
land seemed to be lifeless. There is little demand 
for export goods, as European markets are over- 
stocked, 

Gans’ Son’s report of sales is,200 cs’92 N E Hav at 
18a41c, 300 cs 93 N E Hav at 544212c, 100 cs *93 N E 
seedleaf at 1lal3c, 120 cs 93 N Y Hav at 6a8e, 150 es 
93 Pa Hav at 9al0c, 150 cs 93 Pa seedieaf at 6a8c, 
300 es "93 Zimmer’s Spanish at 1l4al3c, 150 cs °9 
Wis at 5a8c ; total sales 1470 cs. 

In Sumatra, transactions of respectable size 
have also occurred. The Tobacco Leaf reports the 
sale of 146 bales offered at the July inscription 
and which brought $3 P tb from the pocket ofa 
city manufacturer. Sales to Nov 27 foot up 800 
bales. The demand for medium grades of leaf 
in small quantities at from 1 25to 1 0showsa 
steady increase. A fortuigibt ago, 255 bales of 
leat were disposed of in a single lump and 110 
bales were sold by the same house last week. 
From January 1 to November 1, ’94, 4,533,605 Ibs or 
30,000 bales of Sumatra have been imported to 
New York exclusiveof what has been brought in 
by out-of-town merchants. 

Sales of Havana leaf for iast week aggregaicd 
about 1200 bales. Old stock, ’91 and °92 leaf, 
eagerly picked up at from 80 to 90c. ‘The ’9 leaf 
is already meeting with favor. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HOCKANUM—Louis Mayer has recently bought 
the following acres from growers in town: 
Charles Vibberts 244, Edmund Fox 4%, Leonard 
Fox 2%, Hiram Fox 2, Francis Smith 9, Robert Fox 
2, John Marsh 5, Porter Lester 2, Charles Owen 2, 
William Muleahy 5%, Clarence Forbes 5, Stanley 
Wadsworth 5, Henry Hale 4%, Chauncey Viberts 
1%, William Ulrich 24. There were also 60 es ’93 
leaf sold. George Mayer and Mr Goodwin have 
done some _ buying for Joseph Mayer of New 
York. Nearly_every grower has finished strip- 

ing and is in the midst of assorting. ‘The crop 

as cured especially well and has a peculiar 
color and texture which makes this crop espe- 
cially desirable. Mr Mayer bought over 500 
es,jot °% broad leaf and growers think his buy- 
ing operations are not yet wholly over. 


Tobacco Notes. 


A Pennsylvanian’s Estimate—A tobacco dealer 
who has been traveling through the _ principal 
counties constituting the great Pennsylvania to- 
bacco districts says in the Tobacco Leaf, “Of the 
1893 —— I can state positively that there is very 
little left in growers’ hands, except isolated a 

will 


here and there, which before the year is u 
bought 


all have been up; in faet, a cleaner 








TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


sweep of a tobacco crop than that of °93 has sel- 
dom been seen. Yet it is not surprising, as in its 
entirety it is a very different growth, only fit for 
filler and binder purposes, and farmers sold it to 
the first bidder at a very low figure, and those 
who bought it will reap a good big profit. One of 
the heaviest buyers was J. G. Zook, a leading 
operator for many years. He purchased between 
4000 and 5000 cs. Becker Bros of Baltimore bought 
a ciean 6000 es. There are very few B’s in the °93 
crop. , Of the 1892 crop hardly any can be found. 
The 18% crop is estimated at 60,00 es in the entire 
state—Lancaster, York, Chester and Lebanon 
counties. It is a good growth, clean and glossy, a 
larger acreage than the 1893, and the leaf of a 
large growth. The crop is estimated as contain- 
ing 40% of broadleaf and 60 % Havana seed, 
Neither local nor foreign packers have bought a 
pound. For the week ending Nov 23,245 cs only were 
sold at Lancaster. As packers are taking account 
of stock they will probably not buy heavily until 
after Jan 1. Nothing is doing in ’ leaf. M. H. 
Brubaker sold 6a of Havana seed at léc through. 
Now that the ’9 season’s sales are about to 
— the tobaceo editor would esteem it a spe- 
cial tavor if growers would report sales and 
prices. This is a advantageous, as it 
shows the movement of the crop throughout the 
courtry and establishes the price at which leaf 
is selling. Postal cards will be furnished on ap- 
plication. 
Tobacco 
Ohio packers 
Spanish packec 


eases should be 3 ft in length, as 
refer and will order Zimmer’s 
heavier this season than for- 
merly. This is accounted for as the leaf will 
sweat better when packed heavier and fewer 
empty cases will be on packers’ hands after re- 
handling. Zimmer’s Spanish should first be bulk- 
ed with the butts of the hands exposed to the air 
and the top covered with boards and when pack- 
ed every case should contain from 350 to 375 
Ibs net. If the tobacco is in the proper con- 
dition no fears need be entertained that this 
heavy packing may result in damage, as many 
packers preter even 400 lbs to the case. 

Improvement in the tobacco trade is reflected in 
the internal revenue receipts, which in Sept and 
Oct showed a slight gain over the corresponding 
month of last year. This gain pervades the whole 
trade, except snuff. The total internal revenue 
for Sept and Oct was $5,028,325 last year against 
6,352,891 this season. The gain in cigar output is 
retiected in the increased taxes paid. For the 
quarter ended Oct 31, ’94, taxes were paid on 100 
million more cigars than in the like quarter of ’93 
(reckoning each $3 of tax as representing 1000 
cigars). The total being 1480 millions, the tax re- 
ceipts having been as follows: 














1893 1894 
July, $1,042,930 020,263 
August, 983.070 133,027 
September, 1,000,788 095,1 
October, 1,110,266 193,044 
Total, $4,137,054 84,441 





Poultry Shows to Occur this winter promise to 
be of unusual interest. The place and date of 
each show are given below with the full name of 


the secretary (whose address is same as place of 
show, unless otherwise stated), of whom premium 
lists may be had. Additions to this list are in- 
vited. 

MIDDLE—New York: Hamburg, Dec 27-Jan 3, Edward ©, 
Pease, secretary. Pennsylvania: Reading, Jan 17-23, 
M. Shoemaker; Pittston, Jan 22-25, W.R. Allen. Ohio: 
Ashtabula, Dec 13-15, W. A. Kain; Cincinnati, Jan 10-16, 
George Ewaid; Cleveland, Dec 5-12, W. 5S. Rowe; Canton, 

: 610, M. A. Bartlett? Findlay, Dec 1821, John A! 
Meeks; Dayton, Dee 18-22, F. W. Bellman; Coshockton, 
Dec 11-14, Quincy Dawson: Middletown, Jan 1-6, Henr 
Hensey; Columbus, Jan 14-19, G. F. Gast; Tiffin, Jan 9-1 > 
T. S. Falkner; Washington, Jan 20-25, W. R. Dalbey; 
Portsmouth, Feb 18-20, G. P. Kaps. 

SoUTHERN—Georgia: Georgia Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, Augusta, Jan 15-20, John M. Killingsworth, 
secretary. South Carolina: Abbeyville, Dec 11-13, R. 
Link. Tennessee: Nashville, Dec 4-8, A. R. Gray; Chatta- 
nooga, Jan 9-12, George M. Clark; Knoxville, Jan 1-5, 
John W. Flennikin. Virginia: Salem Dec 4-7, F. A. Love- 
lock; Roanoke, Jan 7-11, F. A. Lovelock. 

WESTERN—Culfornia : San Francisco, Dec 26, '94-Jan 
2, 95, A. Armstrong, secretary. Colorado: Denver, Jan 
15-20, John Herr. New Mexico: New Mexico Poultry As- 
sociation, Albuquerque, Dec 24-29. A. F. Overman. Utah: 
Utah Poultry Association, Salt Lake City, Jan 28-31, J. W. 
Haslam. Washington: Tacoma, Jan 15-19, H. H. Collier 
(H. S. Ball of Shrewsbury, Mass, judge). 

CENTRAL—Jilinois: Albion, Dee 18-21,.S. N. Weaver, 
secre'ary; Lanark, Dec 19-24, F. Irwin Root; Geneseo, 
Jan 8-12, W. A. Shelhamer. Jndianas Jolietville, Dee 
29, F. M. Freeman; Roachdale, Dec 18-22, C. J. Stuttler; 
Kokomo, Jan 15-19, 











L. C. Hoss; Indiana Association, In- 






dianapolis, Nov 12-17, Harry Tutewiler; Indianapolis, 
Jan 7-12, W. H. Frey. 

lowa: Des Moines, Nov 27-Dee3, G. A. R. Nicholls; Mis- 
souri Valley, Nov 27 29, C. ©. Dorr; Davenport, Nov 27- 
Dee 2, H. C. Goett ; Mt Pleasant, Dee 3-7, C. R. Doe; 
Council Bluffs, Dee 3-9, O. K. Pratt; Hampton, Dee 4-7, F. 
A. Bailey; Ottumwa, Dec 11-17, W. S. Russell; Dubuque, 


Jan 1-7, John M. Parker; Sioux City, Jan 18-20, Charles E, 
Lozier. Aansas: Wellington, Nov 27-30, W. D. Whitfield; 
pete, Dec 10-15, M. L. Wortman; Winfield, Dee 10-15, 
M. L. Wortman; Wichita, Dee 17-23, H. Rochelle; In- 
terstate Poultry Association, Arkansas City. 1-5, G. A. 
Howerton; Atchison, Jan 1-5, S. G. Sprague; Kansas State 






















Show, Topeka, Jan 10-14, D. A. Wise. Michigan: Lonia, 
Dec 25-24, A. F. Herbert; Concord Frank W. 
McKenzie. Wisconsin: La Crosse, kK. H. Hoff- 
man. Missour Stewartsville, N Roberts; 
Warrensburg, Nov 13 16, R. G. Carroll; Sedalia, Nov 20-23, 
E. A. Henry fissouri State Show, Warrensburg, Dee 10- 


A. D. Hawk; 


14, Rolla G. Carroll; Kansas City, Dee 18-26 
. : Auburn, 


Maryville, Jan 8-12, Fred Parcher. Nebrask 
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Dee 18-21, H. J. F. West; Beatrice, Dee 25-29. H. fala- 
day; Nebraska State Show, Lincoln, Jan 15-20, A. Lemen; 
Omaha, Jan 22-26, I. L. Richard 


Ss. 
RN— Massachusetts: Brockton, Dee 1-13, C. H. 


AS 
Pope, secretary; Boston, Jan 16-18, G. W. Cromack of 
Stoneham; Worcester, Jan 9-11, W. H. Fitton; Franklin, 
Dec 12-13, W. M. Clough of Medway; Malden, Dee 21-25, 8° 

Holbrook; Cape Ann_ show, Gloucester, Feb, 1895, 
George E. Merchant. Rhode Island: RI poultry associa- 
tion, Providence, Dec 11-14, Samuel Cushman. Vermont: 
St Johnsbury, Jan 16-18, W. B Eastman. Connecticut: An- 
sonia, Jan 16-18, J. W. Willis. New Hampshire: Concord, 
Jan 9-11, J. J. Trenoweth. 
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WINTER USE. 

It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver, 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,”” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith shop. 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de. 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices, 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


5Oc, WHEAT wiin $1.00 


PEED, IF GROUND ON 


SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Cern with Shacks 
om. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


G. CO., Springfield, 0. 


ROBINSON FENCE MACHINE 
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& 
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SS TREE CATALOGUE 


AFETY GATE GO, Box 6, RIGHMONET 


Don’t get Eggs-cited when we tell you that hens do 
Eggs-actly as well in winter as in summer if their rations 
are Eggs-tended by using 


O. K. FOOD. 


An Eges-cellent Appetizer. 
Cures Eggs-haustion. 
Makes hens” Eggs-tremely profitable. 
Sample Bag One_Doilar.} 
Send for our new catalogue. 
Cc. A. BARTLETT, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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71353, 
N.Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIFE W 
72 Third Avenue. ALBANY, N. — 


JACKSON BROS. 









ROUND TIL Also agents for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fire 
ann SOLE BE sale ctteed Bie. 


SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS, .. . 
Produce Commission [erchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 
FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 











tS YOU CAN MAKE MONEY _&}3 
rapidly and safely, with small investments. Write 
Austin Shaw & Co., Stockbrokers, 60 & 62 Broadway, 
N. ¥Y. City. Exchange Members. Highest References. 














RED POLLED CATTLE. 


G. P. SQUIKES & SON, Marathon, N. Y. 








16.50. Circulars Free. 
« PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 


ICE PLOWS 
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The Use of Hops for Beer. 





The official figures of the consumption of 
hops for brewing purposes during September 
and October show that this branch of the 
trade sympathized with other parts ina light 
business during those two months. Whereas 
in August the barrel tax of $1, representing 
about 1 lb of hops per bbl, amounted to 3} mil- 
lions, September shows a falling off and Octo- 
ber still further brings down the figure. As 
compared with last year October shows a 
slight increase, while the September figures 
are smaller. But it must be remembered that 
last year was an unusually light one in the 
hop business and it is not saying much for the 
trade to report asmallincrease over the fig- 
ures of a year ago. Brewers, however, are 
now stocking up heavily and although this is 
the light season of production, there is reason 
to believe that the hop market will follow up 
the improvement already made, receiving an 
impetus from the brewing trade. The tables 
below are the government figures of the tax on 
fermented liquors during the months desig- 
nated: 


October 


1893 
Barrel tax, #1, $2,479,557 .62 
991. 





Brewers’ (special tax), 991.67 
Retail dealers in malt Hquors, 5,279.71 
Wholesale dealers, 4,027.08 


$2,489 ,856.08 #2,574,869.33 


Total for the month, 


September 

Barrel tax, #1, 
Brewers’ (special tax), 
Retail dealers’, 
Wholesale dealers, 


$2,743,194.35 
1,025.01 
8,565.29 
6,315.56 





Total for the month, 82,813,762.43 





Winter Care of Hop Fields. 





The clean, almost bare'surface of our hop fields 
offers no hindrance against the spring thaw 
and rains, and appeals, as it were, tothe owner 
for protection against an almost certain de- 
struction. It cannot be ‘too often repeated 
that clean culture is the main cause of the 
seamed and gullied hillsides which so often 
strike the beholder with disagreeable distinct- 
ness. On land devoted to grass and grain we 
rarely see land washed away by heavy rains; 
it is only where the lands have been given up 
to hops, a crop that exacts a heavy tribute 
from both soil and labor, that we find it im- 
perative to devise ways and means to prevent 
the wholesale washing off of acres upon acres 
of top soil. Every intelligent farmer must 
admit that the preservation of this soil is the 
foundation of all agricultural prosperity, and 
yet, as a rule, the simplest precautions are 
neglected to prevent its loss. It is “locking 
the stable door” too late to wait until spring 
to attend to this important work. Whatever 
is done should be done perfectly, and the op- 
portunity which the cessation of the heavier 
farm works gives cannot be better utilized 
than by devising and executing the most 
enlightened plans for rescuing our hop lands 
from all unnecessary washing and waste.—[L. 
W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 


Reports from the Plantations. 








NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

CLARKSVILLE (Albany), Nov 30—The crop in 
this section wasa fair one, and most of the — 
were sold soon after picking at 7%4@8e. Only 
three of four crops remain unsold. 

WESTVILLE (Otsego), Nov 28—Hops in this vicin- 
ity are mostly sold at 6a@8c. Poles for next year’s 
erop are almost all set. 

GALWAY (Saratoga), Nov 30—William Gray has 
sold his crop of hops for 6¢e per lb. 

HARTWICK (Otsego), Nov 28—H. E. Kinne has for 
five years used no other fertilizer than ashes and 
ground bone, and reports his crops as follows: 


Acres Pounds Sold at 
1890, 22 22,388 50e 
1891, 25 41,666 20c 
1892, 24 40,414 254¢ 
1893, 27 43,738 22c 
1894, 26 40,987 13c 


His receipts for hops were $44,682.90, for roots 
1422.50, totalfrom the yards 46,105.40, an average 
per acre of 371.81. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Nov 23—Another lively week 
has been experienced in the hop market here and 
upward of 1000 bales were purchased at from 6 to 
lic perlb. During the previous week the M. H. 
Wedderspoon lot, consisting of 120 bales, was 
bought at 12%c. Several large growths in the 
western part of the town are being held for more 
money. The James F. Clark growth, 1175 bales, 
is being shipped from the Phoenix mills station 
to the Anhauser Busch brewing association of 
St Louis. This crop which was raised on 150 
acres weighed 211,183 (gross) Ibs, or 205,608 (net) 
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lbs, 5575 lbs tare being deducted. This makes an 
average het growth of 1370 to the acre. The pres- 
ent low prices will cause a big reduction in acre- 
age .in this town next spring, and unless some- 
thing extraordinary occurs, the hop industry in 
this state will be seriously érippled. 

MALONE (Franklin), Nov 30—The market is firm 
and trade is very active. All local dealers have 
orders to fill and 8¢c is freely offered. Trade is 
now confined to small lots as all large growths 
are sold. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Dec 1—Large shipments of 
hops are being made from this point to trans- 
Pacific ports as well as to England. The market 
exhibits increased firmness and shows signs of 
continuing the improvement already made, there- 
by confirming the position held by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from the first. The confidence of 
holders has led toa better feeling all around. 
Deep interest is felt in the approaching conven- 
tion of hop growers at Sacramento, Jan 8. 





The Hop [ovement and Market, 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dec 4—Although during the week 
there has been some fluctuation in the hop mar- 
ket the position is now practically the same as we 
reported a week ago. In theearly part of the 
week the price rose to 13c, but is now down again 
to 12%c owing toa slight falling off in demand. 
This, however, is no criterion of lessening prices, 
for brewers have come to the conclusion that 
prices are nowruling about as low as they can 
hope to see them for some time and are stocking 
up heavily. Those who have cold storage for 
hops are putting in supplies for a year and a half 
and two years and the increase of their demand 
is already felt in the improved firmness of the 
market. The foreign markets havein no wise 
fallen from their recent improvement and al- 
though the price of American hops at Liverpool 
is no higher the marlgt is in good shape, es- 
pecially tor choice grades. On the Pacific coast 
the market is in sympathy with those of other 
parts, but nearly all the large growths are sold. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Nov 28 Nov 30 Dec 3 





State N Y crop ’94 choice, 11@13¢c N@1s N@12% 
« « =" “ med to prime, 8@10 8@i0 8s@l0 
. * ¢ om, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
= mR s¢ 793 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ “« “com toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
- * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 

Pacific ’94 choice, 11@13 11@13 10@13 

as * med to prime, 8@10 8@10 8@9 
os 93 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
bed * com to prime, 345@51g 3340543 33%4@5% 

Bavarian, new, 22@26 22@%6 22@26 

Bohemian “ ad 23@28 23@28 2 28 

Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 ly@2l 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Same time 

Sept '94 last y’ 


week last y’r Sept ’94 last y’r 
Domestic receipts, 9,130 5,068 62,704 67,168 
Exports to Europe, — 1,573 3,605 16,458 30,098 
Imports from Europe, 345 18 1,815 256 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Nov 24 to Dec 1: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 


Cobleskill, John 8S. Hutt, New York, 10 
os H. S. Karkar, - 16 

a T. E. Dornett, »¢ l 

% D. G. Hackney, seg 35 

“ T. E. Dornett, Union Hill, N J, 3 
Total, 65 
Previously reported, 6036 
Total season from Sept 1, 6101 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill during No- 
vember were 628 bales, compared with 1187 bales 
during the same month last year. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Dec 3. By Cable to American Agricultur- 
ist.—There is not much demandin the market 
atthe moment. Only choice grades are wanted 
and anything under top quality receives very lit- 
tle attention. 

NUREMBERG, Nov 17. By Mail—Business during 
the week has been quiet but firm, and prices in 
general have again slightly risen. Prime quali- 
ties are advancing to the standard price of choice 
and middling to prime. The transactions ot this 
market during the week were 800 to 1500 bales 
daily, while the supply has not been correspond- 
ingly large. So far as finely colured samples are 
concerned, holders continue to ask higher prices, 
and judging from the scarcity of such descrip- 
tions, they may succeed in their intentions. The 
export trade is rather dull, but the inland de- 
mand continues important enough to sustain a 
regular course of business. On account of the 
searcity of green hops brewers are becoming ac- 
customed to the use of yellowish and yellow sam- 
ples for which they formerly showed no desire. 
Quotations for Spalt district, Hallertau, Baden, 
Wurtemberg, Franconia and Alsace hops are as 
follows: Choice samples 16@20%4c, prime to chofce 
13@15e, good middling 1034@13e, useful common 
hops 71444@9'4c. The sources from which hops come 
are not taken into consideration in sales, color 
and quality deciding their value. 





Alfalfa in Virginia.—W. B. M., Mappsburg, 
Va: Alfaifa should be sown in the spring and you 
will not get a crop the first year; it requires two 
years at least to become weil established. It is 
best to sow it without any other crop. It should 
be cut when just beginning to flower to secure 
the best hay. Try only a small piece first. From 
12 to 20 lbs of seed are used to the acre. 
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PROGRESS. 


People who get the greatest 
degree of comfort and real en- 
joyment out of life, are those 
who make the most out 
of their opportunities. 
Quick perception and 
Ss) good judgment, lead such 

promptly to adopt and 
make use of those refined 
and improved products of 
modern inventive genius 
which best serve the 
needs of their physical 
being. Accordingly, 
the most intelligent 
and progressive people 
are found to employ 
the most refined and 
. perfect laxative to reg- 
— «ulate and tone up the 
‘stomach, liver, and 
‘bowels, when in need 
ofsuch an agent—hence the great popularity 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. ‘These are 
made from the purest, most refined and 
concentrated vegetable extracts, and from 
forty-two to forty-four are contained in 
each vial, which is sold at the same price 
as the cheaper made and more ordinary 
= found in the market. In curative vir- 
es, there is no comparison to be made be- 
tween them and the ordinary pills, as any 
one may easily learn by sending for a free 
sample, (four to seven doses) of the Pel- 
lets, which will be sent on receipt of name 
and address on a postai card. 
ONCE USED THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR, 


The Pellets cure biliousness, sick and 
bilious headache, dizziness, costiveness, or 
constipation, sour stomach, loss of appetite, 
coated tongue, indigestion, or dyspepsi 
windy belchings, “heart-burn,” pain an 
distress after eating, and kindred derange- 
ments of the liver, stomach and bowels. 
Put up in glass vials, therefore always 
fresh and reliable. One little “Pellet” 
is a laxative, two are mildly cathartic. 
As a “dinner | 9 to promote digestion, 
take one each day after dinner. To relieve 
distress from over-eating, they are un- 
equaled. They are tiny, sugar-coated 
gtanules; any child will readily take them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recom- 
mended to be “just as good.’”? It may de 
better for the dealer, because of paying him 
a better profit, but se is not the-one who 
needs help. Address for free sample, 

WoORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 








DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 








we 
gi Ex 


Fi ROOTS HOME, REPAIRING OUTTITE: 








geribing these and our “Simplicity SS m 

lines, hitchstraps, hamestraps, ee een 
‘or half usual prices. Halfsoles. 10, 12, and lic a pair. 
undreds of useful houvehold articles from 8c up. 8 

dlery, blacksmith, and carpenter tools for home usé@ 


Agents wanted. Root Bros., Boxh, Medina, Os 








DOES THE WASHING 


Without Scrubbing, 50°: FITS ANY BOILER. 
IN 15 MINUTES. MAILED FREE. 
Bolgiano’s New Steam Washing Machine. 
BOLGIANO IIFG. CO., 

413 Water Street, - - - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
Agents Wanted in every City, Town and Village, 














SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY ALMANAC 


Contains 80 pages; over 70 illustrations in colors, 
Sure remedies and recipes for all known 

n poultry; also valuable hints on poul- 
try raising. Full information and prices on all 
leading varieties. Finest descriptive Poultry 





Book ever issued. Sent post aid for l5cts.toany 


address. C.C SHOEMA reeport, Lil. U.S.A. 





SEND FOR 
KE N S Serle em 


f, Handecmely (itslog. of BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. THEA. I. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 








RODS Spanish Needles and Dip Needles 
UR are the best Instruments for hunting 
minerals. B. G. STAUFFER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Civil Service in the Postoffice. 





Postmaster General Bissell in his annual re- 
port makes a strong plea for the extension of 
civil service reform in the postoftice depart- 
ment. He says that unprecedented efficiency 
has been secured through its workings and that 
it is a stimulus to the best work. Mr Bissell 
would extend the civil service rules to in- 
clude the 62,000 fourth-class postmasters whose 
terms of office may almost be said to expire 
with the administration of the party to whom 
they owe their appointments. The public at 
large has frequently repudiated the spoils sys- 
tem and realizes that if the postmaster gen- 
eral’s attention is too much engrossed by ap- 
pointments, the improvement of postal facili- 
ties is retarded. A number of plans are advo- 
cated for appointing postmasters. One is to 
divide the country into districts in charge of 
inspectors who shall examine the fitness of 
the several candidates for a vacancy. Another 
would let the people express their choice by 
ballot. In either case removals would be 
made only for sufficient cause. 

Mr Bissell’s opinion that a postal telegraph 
is impracticable and that rural free delivery is 
an expensive experiment to be avoided will 
find many dissenters, but his suggestion of a 
revision of the law regarding second-class mat- 
ter should be heeded. Second-class matter is 
forwarded at the rate of a cent a pound and the 
broad construction of what constitutes matter 
of the second class permits many advertising 
schemes to secure the benefit of the lower rate 
intended only for bona fide newspapers and 
periodicals. The abuse of the privilege has 
reached such proportions that the revenue de- 
rived from second-class matter amounts to but 
one-eighth of the cost of its transportation. 

————— 


The Middle States.— While Addicks is strain- 
ing every nerve to be elected United States 
senator from Delaware, Senator Higgins pro- 
fesses to be confident of re-election. The out- 
come may be the choice of a third party. 
Addicks’ wife has lately sued for a divorce. 

John Y. McKane will be obliged to serve 
out his six years’ sentence’in Sing Sing, the 
court of appeals having decided that his con- 
viction was regular. 

A battle between a lion tamer and one of 
his animals at Wilkesbarre, Pa, last week, 
well-nigh resulted fatally to Prof Veno, who in 
a 10 minutes’ struggle had a hand crushed and 

yas severely bitten about the hip. 

The Losier bicycle plant at Toledo, O, was 
destroyed by fire last week Wednesday. The 
loss will exceed $400,000. 

Presiding Judge Hudspeth of the Hudson 
county (N Y) court of common pleas ordered 
the arrest last week of Edward Wayne, who is 
alleged to have attempted to bribe the court to 
release his son. Both Judge Hudspeth and 
Wayne are Masons and Wayne evidently 
believed that the fraternal relation would quiet 
the judge’s qualms of conscience. 

The new appertionment in New York state 
will peculiarly affect Cornell university, which 
by its charter, admits each year free of tuition 
one student from each assembly district. If 22 
more state students are admitted each year, 
accommodations must be provided for 88 addi- 
tional students, and unless state aid is received 
the additional expense would have to be met 
by curtailment in some departments. 

Mayor-Elect James B. Wise, who was elected 
by the largest vote ever given a candidate for 
that office in Watertown, N Y, is the defendant 
in a suit brought by George B. Holbrook for 
$10,000 for alleged alienation of the affections 
of Holbrook’s wife, who was employed by 
Wise as a stenographer. 





The West and South.—On account of the enor- 
mous freight charges of the Southern Pacific 
railroad the experiment will be tried-of carry- 
ing freight by mule teams from Fresno, Cal, to 
San Francisco. If the old-time method proves 
profitable hundreds of wagons and men and 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


thousands of mules will once more be em- 
ployed in the freighting business. 

he contest between Anaconda and Helena, 
Mont, at the recent election, over the location 
of the capital of the state was a battle of mil- 
lionaires in which over $3,000,000 was distrib- 
uted. Helena won. 

Of the $40,000 poenanty pate the Sac and Fox 

Indians of Oklahoma Territory, $20,000 fell 
into the hands of confidence men, who are said 
to have literally robbed their victims. 
* A balloon park has been prepared at Fort 
Logan, near Denver, Col, where experiments 
will be conducted by the signal corps of the 
army. Ivy Baldwin, one of the most skillful 
of aeronauts, has lately joined the signal corps 
and will assist in the experiments. 

A village of cliff dwellers has been discov- 
ered in a canon of the Bradshaw mountains of 
Arizona. The village is one of the largest 
ever found, the number of houses being esti- 
mated at 260. Large quantities of pottery and 
agricultural implements were found and the 
canon shows evidence of having been culti- 
vated. A skeleton of a man four feet eight 
inches in hight was also discovered. 


Secretary Gresham’s Lack of Judgment.—Sec- 
retary of State Gresham is subject to nota 
little stricture on account of atrocities com- 
mitted upon two Japahese students, who 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
United States consul-general at Shanghai and 
who, charged with being spies, were surrender- 
ed to the Chinese upon the order of Mr 
Gresham. At the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween China and Japan, the belligerents re- 
quested the representatives of the United 
States to act in place of their own representa- 
tives who had been called home. At Shanghai 
some 1500 Japanese plaved themselves under 
the care of the United States consul-general. 
The two students in question, when arrested 
as spies, claimed the protection of the United 
States. The consul appealed for assistance to 
the United States ministers at Pekin and 
Tokio, but his endeavors were of no avail, as 
Secretary Gresham ordered that the refugees 
be given over to the Chinese authorities, who 
tortured them with the exquisite devices of 
that country and finally ended their agony 
with the executioner’s sword. Mr !Gresham’s 
defense that the Japanese minister told him 
that Japan would expect to have Chinese spies 
surrendered if caught in Japan does not fully 
satisfy the American sense of justice. It has 
not been proved that the men were spies and 
the United States should at least have insured 
them a fair trial instead of delivering them up 
to the mercies of barbarians. 


The Bluefields Dispute.—Turmoil and revolu- 
tion are such common occurrences in the Cen- 
traland South American republics that the 
Bluefields dispute would scarcely be of more 
than passing interest in the United States, 
were it not that the region borders on the 
route of the proposed Nicaraguan canal and 
that England manifests a disposition to estab- 
lish a protectorate over it. The independence 
of the Mosquito Indians, the inhabitants of 
the section, was acknowledged by treaty on 
condition of an annual payment to Nicaragua. 
England at this time was understood to relin- 
quish any claims she might have had. The 
tribute was not paid and Nicaragua proceeded 
to annex the country. England declared this 
a violation of the treaty and re-established 
Chief Clarence in power. At this juncture the 
United States interceded for Nicaragua, sayi 
that it was ridiculous for England to e) 
that a handful of renegade whites were to con- 
trol the Mosquito region. Meanwhile, Nicara- 
gua has been making her influence felt, and 
the Indians have elected a new chief and de- 
clared Clarence a traitor, but Great Britain re- 
fuses to recognize the new government. This 
change of attitude is important as indicating 
that England may trespass on the Monroe doc- 
trine, but it is not believed that serious trou- 
ble is impending between that country and the 
United States. 


The Sugar Trust on the Defensive.—The clos- 
ing of the refineries of the sugar trust in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other cities 
for an indefinite period, enforces idleness 
among 50,000 men. President Havemeyer is 
reported to have said that there is little differ- 
ence between the prices of raw and refined 
sugar and that congress is responsible for the 
present situation and will kill the industry if 
it passes afree sugar bill. It is difficult to 
reconcile this statement with Mr Havemeyer’s 
assertion that the trust makes a quarter of a 
cent onevery pound of sugar consumed in the 
United States. It is known that certain sena- 
tors, including a number of the coterie which 
was denounced the last session of congress for 
its friendship toward the sugar trust, contem- 
plate introducing a free sugar bill into con- 
gress. Such a measure if passed would be the 














doom of the trust, which, it is said, has, ata 
convenient time, closed its refineries for effect. 





Collecting the Income Tax.—Preparations are 
being made by the internal revenue bureau for 
the collection of the income tax. The tax is 
not due until July 1, 1895, but preliminary re- 
turns must be made early in March. In draft- 
ing the blank forms for the returns an effort is 
being made to use only two varieties—one for 
individuals and one for corporations and mer- 
chants alike. It is not yet certain that this can be 
done, as the questions which a business man and 
a railway company must answer are not identi- 
cal inall particulars. It is, however, the inten- 
tion of the treasury department to make the 
system as simple and unobjectionable as possi- 
ble from a business point of view. 





Armenian Outrages.—As aresult of the re- 
ported massacre of 4000 or 5000 Armenians in 
Asia Minor by Kurds, acting under the sul- 
tan’s orders, the Earl of Kimberly, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs of England, has de- 
manded of the Turkish ambassador to England 
assurance that the Porte will make an honest 
investigation of the atrocities. According to 
reports the massacre is a wholesale exempli- 
fication of an extirpation which Turkey ~ 
been conducting for years. A not improbable 
outcome*or the faffair may be the occupancy of 
Armenia by Russia. 

To Protect Seals.—Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Hamlin, as a _ result of 
his visit to the Seal islands, has 
recommended that no seals be killed next 
season and so informed the North American 
commercial company, lessees of the islands. 
Great Britain has agreed to co-operate with 
the United States in securing protection and it 
is believed that Russia will do likewise. Some 
90,000 seals were taken by sealers last season, 
while the United States limited the catch of 
seals on the islands by the North American 
company to 16,000. Unless concerted action is 
taken the seal herd will be exterminated. 


Current Topics.—Japan has rejected the offer 
of the United States to mediate in the war with 
China. Itis believed that Pekin must fall 
within afew weeks and with it the reigning dy- 
nasty which has controlled China for 250 years, 
In this case the adopted son of Li Hung Chang, 
known as Prince Li, would be a strong candi- 
date for the throne. 

English capitalists holding South Dakota 
paper have been swindled to the extent of over 
$1,000,000 within five years by one J. L. M. 
Pierce, an Englishman living in London. 
Among other irregularities, Pierce forged 
school district bonds to the amount of $300,000. 
Pierce is believed to be in Mexico. 

The report of Chief Hazen of the United 
States secret service shows that counterfeiting 
is increasing at an alarming rate. Photogra- 
phy has made it comparatively easy to imitate 
the most complex of designs and the one 
safeguard is the distinctive paper used by 
the United States. Coin counterfeiters are 
more numerous than formerly, but no advance 
is noted in the art of manufacturing counter- 
feit coin. 

During the year ended June 30, over 288,000 
immigrants arrived in the United States of 
whom about 2400 were bebarred from landing 
by the contract labor law. Almost 100,000 of 
the newcomers remained in New York state. 
Of the immigrants over 16 years old, 41,000 
could not read or write. 

Congress will be asked to appropriate $140,- 
000,000 to meet next year’s pension claims. In 
the past year the sum paid out for pensions 
was $139,804,460, which was less than the 
amount appropriated by $25,205,700. The esti- 
mate for pensions in 1895-6 is the same as the 
amount paid last year, and $10,000,000 less 
than the estimate for this year. The com- 
missioner of pensions, who believes that the 
pension roll has reached its limit as to num- 
ers, bases his opinion on the fact that the 
number of claims filed is continually decreas- 
ing. 

Princess Bismarck, wife of Ex-Chancellor 
Bismarck of Germany, died at Varzin last 
week Wednesday. 

Over 11,000 women in Boston registered this 
year to vote for school committee. Last year’s 
registration was 10,296. 

Twelve hundred Boston members of the A P 
A who attended a meeting in Concord were 
harassed on their return by a mob of boys and 
women who took exception to sentiments ex- 
pressed regarding Roman Catholic alderman- 
ic nominees in Boston. 

The will of the late Henry Keney of Hart- 
ford, Ct, leaves $800,000 for a public park in 
that city. 

The $120,000 fire, last week Tuesday, wiped 
out the business portion of Lyndonville, Vt. 
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1 
Dr Izard. 





By Anna Katherine Green. 
Copyright, 1894. 
Chapter 5 

The tramp, who was yet not without some 
small means to make himself respected, paused 
for amomeut in front of the tavern before de- 
ciding upon the direction he would take. 
Then he went east, or to make matters clearer 
to my reader, followed the direction young 
Polly Earle had taken an hour or so before. 

Being bent and old he walked slowly, but 
as the tavern from which he had emerged was 
pear the end of the street, it was not long be- 
fore he came upon the big church at the cor- 
ner, beyond which was the open country and 
circling highroad. 

“They spoke of a graveyard,” murmured he, 
pansing and gazing about him with eyes which 
seemed to have lost none of their penetration, 
however bent his figure or aged his face. “Ah! 
1 think I see iw!" And he rambled on in the 
darkness till he came toa picket fence. But 
this fence inclosed a dwelling house whose 
large and imposing bulk rose in deepest shad- 
ow beyond him, and he had to walk several 
rods further before he came to the spot of glim- 
mering headstones and drooping willows. A 
faint moon lent a ghostly light to the place, 
and as he stopped and leaned his head over 
the intervening wall, weird glimpses were 
given him of snowy shafts and rounded hillocks 
which may have accounted fur the length of 
time he clung there without movement or 
sound. 

But finally the dog whining at his heels, or 
the gleam of # ligit) shining in the distance, 
recalled Lim to himself, and he moved. taking 
the direction of that light, though it led him 
over the cemetery wall and «across such of the 
graves as luy along the border of the yard ad- 
juining the large house of which I have previ- 
ously spoken. The dog, who bad not left him 
@ moment since he juined him at the cave, 
shrank as he climbed the wall and the old 
man took his course alone, treading as softly 
as he could, but yet making some noise as a 
broken twig suapped under his foot or he 
pressed down some tiny aspiring bash in bis 
rude advance. 

Ile was making for the light which shone 
from the window near the ground in the huge 
side of the great and otherwise unilluminated 
house he had passed # few minutes before. 
He had expected to be met by a fence like the 
one in front, but tv hia surprise he soon saw 
that the graveyard pressed close up to the 
bouse and that there was a monument not ten 
feet from the very window he was approach- 
ing. He had paused at this monument and 
was vainly trying to read the inscriptiun 
which was cut deeply into the side turned 
toward the moon, when he heard asudden 
sound, and looking toward the honse saw that 
a dvor had opened in the blank side of the 
wall, and that the light had shifted from the 
window to this open square, where it was held 
high above the head of a remarkable looking 
man whv was looking directly his way. 

Convinced that this was Dr Izard, he held 
his breath and slunk as much into the shadow 
of the shaft as possible. Meanwhile he stared 
at the picture presented to his notice,arid noted 
every outline of the nobie head and small but 
finely proportioned form, that filled the illum- 
inated gap before him. The face he couid not 
see, but the attitude was eloquent, and con- 
veyed so vividlyan expression of strained listen- 
ing and agitated doubt, that this by no means 
careless observer felt that his step had been 
heard and that something more than common 
curiosity had drawn the doctor to the spot. 
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A sudden sense of his position among the 
graves, or the chill imparted by his close con- 
tract with the stone shaft against which he had 
flung himself, made the aged wanderer shiver, 
but his emotion, however occasioned, did not 
last long, for with a sigh that could be plainly 
heard across the short space that separated 
them, Dr Izard withdrew his head and closed 
the door, leaving nothing to be seen in the dim 
blankness of the houseside but the one square 
of light which had previously attracted the 
stranger’s attention. 

With careful step and bated breath the latter 
left the tomb by which he had sought refuge, 
and advanced to this same wall, along which 
he crept till he reached this uncurtained win- 
dow. A glimpse of the interior was what he 
wanted, but as he stopped to listen, he found 
that he was likely to obtain more than this, 
for plainly to be heard in the almost death-like 
quiet, came the sound of two voices convers- 
ing,and he knew, perhaps by instinct, per- 
haps by ready reasoning, that they were the 
voices of the doctor and the pretty new heir- 
ess, Polly Earle. 

To listen, might have been a temptation to 
any man, but tothis one it was almost a ne- 
cessity. His first desire, however, was to see 
what was before him, and so, with more skill 
than one would expect, he bent a branch of the 
vine swaying about him, and from behind its 
cover, peered into the shining panes that open- 
ed so invitingly beside him. 

The first thing he saw was the room with its 
shelves upon shelves of books, piled high to 
the ceiling. As it answered the triple purpose 
of doctor’s office, student’s study and a misan- 
thrope’s cell, it naturally presented an anomal- 
ous appearance, which was anything but at- 
tractive at first sight. Afterward, certain de- 
tails stood out and it became apparent that 
those curious dangling things which disfig- 
ured the upper portion of the room belonged 
entirely to the medical side of the occupant’s 
calling, while the mixture of articles on the 
walls, some beautiful but many of them gro- 
tesque if not repellant, bespoke the man of 
taste whose nature has been warped by soli- 
tude. A large door painted green filled upa 
considerable space of the wall on the left, but 
judging from the two heavy bars padlocked 
across it it no longer served as a means of 
communication with the other parts of the 
house. On the contrary it had been fitted from 
top to bottum with sheives, upon which were 
ranged a doctor’s usual collection of phials, 
boxes and surgical appliances, with here and 
there a Chinese image or an Irdian god. A 
rude settle showed where he slept at night, and 
on the table in the middle of the room, a must 
incongruous litter of books, trinkets, medicines, 
clothing, sewing materials and chemical appa- 
ratns prociaimed the fact, well known in the 
village, that no woman ever set foot in the 
place, save such as came for medical advice or 
on some such errand as had drawn hither the 
pretty Polly. 

At the table and in full view of the peering 
intruder sat the genius of the place, Dr Izard. 
His back was to the window and he was look- 
ing up at Polly, who stood near twirling as 
usual ber sunbonnet round her dainty foreting- 
er. It was his profile therefore which the cu- 
rious wayfarer saw, but this profile was so fine 
and yet so characteristic that it immediately 
imprinted itself upon the memory like a sil- 
honette and the observer felt that he had 
known it always. Yet it was not till one had 
been acquainted with the doctor long that ail 
the traits of his extraordinary countenance be- 
came apparent. Its intelligence, its sadness, 
its reserve and the beauty which gave to all 
these qualities a strange charm which was ra- 
ther awe-inspiring than pleasurable, struck 
the mind at once, but it was not till after 
months of intercourse that one saw that the 
spell he invariably created about him was not 
due to these obvious qualities but to something 
more subtle and eniginatic, something which 
flashed out in his face at odd times or fell from 
his voice under the strain of some unusual emo- 
tion, which while it neither satisfied the eye 
nor the ear, created such a halo of individual- 
ity about the man that dread became terror or 
admiration became worship according to the 
mental bias of the person observant of him. 

In age he was nearer fifty than forty, and in 
color dark rather than light. But noone ever 
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spoke of him as young or old, light or dark. 
He was simply Dr Izard, the pride and the 
dread of the village, the central point of its in- 
tellectual life, on whose eccentricities judg- 
ment was suspended because through him 
had come fame to the village and its humble 
name been carried far and wide. 

Polly, who feared nobody, but who had for 
this man, as her rather unwilling benefactor, a 
wholesome respect, was looking down when 
the stranger first saw her. The smile which 
was never long absent from her lips lingered 
yet in the depths of the dimple that was turned 
toward the doctor, but the rest of her face 
showed emotion and a hint of seriousness 
which was by no means unbecoming to her po- 
etic features. 

“You are very good,” she was saying. “I 
have often wondered why you were so good to 
such a little flyaway as I am. But I shall 
surely remember all you have said and follow 
your advice as nearly as possible.” 

There was unexpected coldness in the doc- 
tor’s reply: “I have advised nothing but 
what any friend of yours must subscribe to. 
The woman with whom you are staying isa 
good woman, but the home she can give you is 
no longer suitable for a girl who has come, as 
you say you have, into the possession of con- 
siderable property. You must find another; 
and since the house over our heads is a good 
one, I have ventured to offer it to you for a 
sum which your man of business certainly 
will not regard as high, considering its advan- 
tages of size and location.” 

“By location do you mean its close prox- 
imity to the graveyard?” she inquired with a 
naive inclination of her coquettish head. “I 
should myself say, though I never fear any- 
thing, that its location is against it.” 

His eye, which had wandered from hers, 
came back with a stern intentness. 

“Since I have lived here for twenty years 
with no other outlook than the graves you see, 
I cannot be said to be a good judge of the mat- 
ter. Tome the spot has become a necessity, 
and if you shouid make the arrangement I 
suggest, it must be with the understanding 
that this room is to be reserved for my use as 
long as I live, for I could never draw a free 
breath elsewhere.” 

“Nor would anyone wish you to,” said she. 
“This solitary room, with its dangling skulls 
and queer old images, its secrecy and dark- 
ness, and the graves pressing almost up to 
your window seems to be a part of Dr Izard. 

“T could not imagine you in a trim office, 
with a gig at the door and a man to drive it. 
No, it would take half our faith away to see 
you enjoying life like other folks. You must 
remain here if only because my mother, lying 
over there in her solitary grave, would be 
lonely were your face to fail to appear every 
night and morning in your open doorway.” 

Her hand, which had stopped its restless 
action, pointed over her shoulder to the silent 
yard without. The eye of the physician fol- 

owed it, and the words of reproof died upon 
his tongue. 

“You think me frivolous,” she cried. ‘Well, 
solamattimes. But you make me think; 
and if this sudden jump into wealth fills me 
with excitement and delight, the sight of you 
sitting here, and the nearness of my mother’s 
tomb, gives me some sober thoughts too, and— 
and—Dr Izard, will you tell me one thing? 
Why do people stare when they hear the exact 
amount of the money left me? It is not be- 
cause it is so large: for some say it is any- 
thing but a large fortune. Is it’”’—she hesi- 
tated a little, probably because it was always 
hard to talk to Dr Izard—‘‘for the reason that 
it is so near the amount my father was said to 
have carried away with him, when he left me 
so suddenly ?” 

The wind was fluttering the vines, and the 
doctor turned his head to look that way a mno- 
ment. When he glanced back he answered 
quietly, but with no irritation in kis voice: 

“It is hard to tell what causes the stare of 
ignorant people. What was the amount which 
has been left you? I do not think you have 
told me the exact sum.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” she whispered. 
Isn't it a splendid,—a lordly fortune, for such 
a poor girl as I am?” 

“Yes,” he acquiesced, “yes.” But he 
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seemed struck just as others had been who 
heard it. 

“And was not that just what was paid papa, 
by the French government, just before mamma 
died ?”’ 

“T have heard it so said,’’ was the short 
reply. 

“And don’t you know ?”’ she asked. 

The pout on her lips bespoke the spoiled 
child, but her little hands were trembling and 
he seemed to see only that. 

*Polly,’’—he spoke harshly, for he did not 
like young girls or women at all, for that mat- 


ter,—‘‘I knew many things which I have let slip 


from my memory. When your father and I 
were young we were more or less intimate, 
being both of us students and ambitious of do- 
ing something worth while in this world. But 
after his disappearance and the unfortunate 
surmises to which it gave rise, | made a business 
of forgetting any confidential communications 
with which he may have entrusted me, and I 
advise you not to stir up old griefs by driving 
me to recallthem now.” 

“But you were my mother’s physician and 
saw my father just before he went away.” 

“Yes.” 

“And did he have twenty thousand dollars 
in money? They say so, but it seems incredi- 
ble to me, who only remember my father as 
looking worried and poor.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars was paid him two 
weeks before your mother died.” 

“And he carried all that away with him and 
never left a dollar to his little motherless 
child? O, I know that some people say he was 
foully dealt with and that it was not of his 
own free will that he left me to the mercies of 
the town. But I never believed that. I have 
always thought of him as alive, and many is 
the night I have waked up crying—O, I can 
ery at night and inthe darkness, if I do laugh 
all day when the sun shines—because I dreamt 
he was enjoying himself in foreign lands while 
I’—She stopped, looking inquiringly at Dr 
Izard, and he, startled, looked inquiringly at 
her, then for the second time he rose up, and 
taking the light, went out to search up and 
down the ghostly waste before him, for what 
he rather felt than knew was near. 

“O, how late it is getting!” cried the little 
maiden, peering over his shoulder. “Did you 
think you heard someone sigh? I thought I 
did, but who would come creeping up to this 
spot? Do you know,” she exclaimed, drawing 
him in just as he was about to turn his atten- 
tion tothe side of the house against which they 
stood, “that I believe it’s that horrid green door 
which gives people the shivers when they 
come here. Why is it there and what is on 
the other side of it that you bar it up like 
that?” 

The doctor lifting his abstracted gaze, stared 
at the door for a moment, then turned mood- 
ily away. ‘“‘It was the old way of going up 
stairs,’’ he remarked. “Why shouldn’t I bar 
it, since I have no further use for the rest of 
the house?” 

“But its color,” she persisted; “why do you 
not paint it white?” 

“When I fit up my den for a bride, then I 
will,” he retorted, and the audacious little 
thing became dumb on this subject though she 
showed no inclination for dropping the other. 

“Dear Dr Izard,” she pursued, “I know I 
ought to be going home, but I have something 
more to ask, and it isn’t always that you allow 
me to speak to you. Our house—you know 
what I mean, my father’s and mother’s house, 
—is it really haunted, and is that why it is shut 
up, even from me?” 

“Do you want to go into it, Polly?” 

“No,—and yet I have sometimes thought I 
should like to. It must be full of relics of my 
parents, and if it has not been disturbed since 
my father went away, why, I might almost see 
the print of his feet on the floors and the pres- 
sure of his form in the old lounges and chairs.” 

“You are too imaginative!”’ cried the doctor. 
“They will have to marry you to some practi- 
cal man.” 

She flushed, drew back and seemed on the 
point of uttering some violent protest or indig- 
nant reprisal, but instead of that she returned 
to the original topic. 

“T should like to hear from your lips, which 
never exaggerate or add the least bit of ro- 
mance to anything you say, just the story of 
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my father’s departure and that sudden shut- 
ting up of the house. I think I ought to know 
now that I am a grown woman and have money 
of my own.” 

“Will you go, after I have told you all that 
there is to know?” he asked, with just a touch 
of impatience in his naturally severe tone. 

“Yes,” she laughed, irresistibly moved by 
his appearance of ill-nature. “I won’t stay 
one minute longer than you wish me to. Only” 
she added, with the sobriety more in accord- 
ance with the theme they were discussing, ‘‘do 
make the whole thing clear to me. I have 
heard so many stories and all of them so 
queer.” 

He frowned and his face underwent an in- 
describable change. 

“You are asilly slipofa girl andI havea 
mind to turn you outof the house at once. 
But,” and his eye wandered away tohis books, 
“vour curiosity is legitimate and shall be satis- 
fied. Only not here,” he suddenly cried, “I 
will tell you as we walk toward your home.” 

“Or in the graveyard outside,”’ she murmur- 
ed. “Iam not afraid of the place with you 
nearme. Indeed I think I should like to hear 
my mother’s story, standing by her tomb.” 

“You would!’ The doctor, astonished, agi- 
tated almost,by this untoward sentiment utter- 
ed by lips he had only seen parted in laughter, 
rose, and leaning on the table, looked over it 
at her, with eyes whose effect only was visible 
to the straining pair without. Well, you shall 
have your wish. I will tell her story, that is 
as much as I know of it, standing by her grave 
without.”” And with agrim smile, he took up 
his hat and stepped quickly before her toward 
the door. She followed,with an eager gesture, 
and in two minutes their two shadows could 
be dimly seen in the moonlight falling overthe 
face of that very shaft behind which the stran- 
ger had taken refuge an hour or so _ before. 
The vines that swayed about the window 
ceased their restless rustling and seemed to 
cling with heavier shadow than usual to the 
dismal wall. 

“Your father,’ said the doctor, ‘‘was a man 
of one idea, but that idea was a valuable one 
and it paid its projector well. The invention 
which he conceived, perfected and made prac- 
tical, was an important one, suited to large 
governmental undertakings and meeting the 
wants of France especially. It was bought, as 
I have said, from your father for the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. But this good 
fortune, while deserved, had not come early, 
and your mother, who had been overburdened 
in her youth, was on her deathbed when the 
favorable news came. It comforted her but 
it almost maddened your father,if I may 
judge from the frenzied expressions he used 
once in my hearing. He did not touch the 
money, and when she died, he locked himself 
up in a room, from which he only emerged 
to attend her funeral. This I tell you that you 
may see that his paternal instinct was not as 
great as his conjugal one, or he would not have 
shut you out from his grief. Did you speak?” 

“No, no; but itis gloomy here after all; let 
us go on into the highway.” 

But the man clinging to the wall was not 
forced to move. The doctor did not heed her 
entreaty, orifhe did he ignored it, for his 
voice went coldly and impassively on: ‘The 
night after your mother was buried, your 
father was seen looking from one of the win- 
dows of his house. The next morning he was 
missing. That is all I can tell you, Polly. No 
one knows any more than that.’’ 

“But wasn’t there somebody in the house 
besides himself? Where was I?” 

“O, you were there and an old woman who 
had been looking after you in your mother’s 
illness. But you were too young to realize 
anything, and the woman—she has since died 

—had nothing to say, but that she was sure 
she heard your father go out.” 

“And the money ?” 

“Went with him.” 

“O, I have heard it all before,’’ came after a 
moment’s silence, in sharp and plaintive tones. 
“But I was in hopes you could tell me some- 
thing different, something new. Did they 
look for my father as I would have had him 
looked for if I had been old enough to under- 
stand ?”’ 

“T headed the search myself, Polly; and 
later the police from Boston came down, and 
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went through the town thoroughly. But they 
met with no results.” 

“And now a stranger leaves me twenty 
thousand dollars! Dr Izard,I should like to 
know something about that stranger. He 
died in the Chicago hospital, I am told.” 

“T will make inquiries.” 

“Tf—if he had anything to do with my fath- 
er’s disappearance——”’ 

“You will never know it; the manis dead.” 

A silence followed these few words, during 
which the agitated breathing of the young girl 
could be heard. Then her quivering voice rose 
in the impatient cry: ‘Yes, yes; but it would 
be sucha relief to know the truth. As it is, I 
am always thinking that each stranger I see 
coming into town is he. Not that it makes me 
timid or melancholy; nothing could do that, I 
think ; but still I’m not quite happy, nor can 
this money make me so while any doubts re- 
main as to my father’s fate.’’ 

“T cannot help you,” the doctor declared. 
“For fourteen years you have borne your bur- 
den, little one, and time should have taught 
you patience. If I were in a position like 
yours I would not allow old griefs to fret me. 
Ishould consider that a man who had been 
missing most of my lifetime was either dead 
or so indifferent that I ran but little chance of 
seeing him again. I myself do not think there 
is the least likelihood of your ever doing so. 
Why then not be happy ?” 

“Well, I will,” she sighed. “I’m sure it’s 
not my nature to be otherwise. But some- 
thing either in these dismal trees, or in your- 
self or in myself makes me almost gloomy to- 
night. I feelasjif a cloud hung over me. Am 
I very foolish, doctor, and will you be taking 
me back to the office to give me a dose of some 
bitter, black stuff to3drive away the horrors? 
I had rather you would give me a fatherly 
word. I’m so alone in the world, for all my 
friends.”’ 

He may have answered this appeal by some 
touch or sympathetic move, but if he did, the 
listener was not near enough to catch it. 
There was a rustling where they stood and in 
another instant the bare head of the young 
girl was visible again in the moonlight. 

“T think I will be going home,” said she,and 
turned towards the gateway. The doctor fol- 
lowed her and together they left the cemetery 
and entered the high road. When the sound 
of their voices had died away in the distance, 
a deep and heavy shadow separated itself from 
the side of the house near the window and re- 
solving itself again into the image of the man 
through whose ears we have listened to the 
broken dialogue we have endeavored to tran- 
scribe, took up its stand before the still lighted 
window and for several minutes studied the 
peculiar interior most diligently. Then it 
drew off and sliding down the path which fol- 
lowed the side of the house, emerged upon the 
road and took its own course to the village. 

Something which he did not see and some- 
thing which he did not hear, took place at the 
other end of the town before a cheerfully 
lighted mansion. Dr Izard and Polly had 
traversed the length of the street, and had 
nearly reached the cottage in which she was at 
present living, when the former felt the little 
hand now thrust confidingly into his arm, flutter 
and shift a trifle. As the girl had regained her 
spirits and was now chatting in quite a merry 
way upon indifferent topics, he looked up to 
see what it was that had affected her, and saw 
nothing save the lights of the Unwin place and 
a figure which must have been that of young 
Unwin sitting on the shadowy veranda. As 
he had reasons of his own for not liking to pass 
this house, he stopped and glanced at the 
young girl inquiringly. She had ceased speak- 
ing and her head was hanging so low that the 
curls dropped against her cheek, hiding her 
eyes and the expression of her mouth. 

“T think,”’ she whispered, “if you don’t mind, 
that I will walk on the other side of you. It 
is very late for me to be out, even with you, 
and Clarke——”’ 

The doctor, drawing in his breath, turned 
his full face on her and stood so long gazing 
into her drooping countenance that she got 
frightened and attempted to move on. Instant- 
ly he responded to her wish and they passed 
the house with quick and agitated steps, but 
when the shadows of the next block had ab- 
sorbed them, they both paused as it were sim- 
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ultaneously, and the doctor said with some- 
thing more than his usual feeling in his thin, 
tine voice, ‘‘Do you care for Clarke Unwin, lit- 
tle one?” 

Her answer struck him. 

“Do I care for breath, for life? He has been 
both to me ever since I could remember any- 
thing. And now he cares for me.” 

The doctor, lost in some overwhelming 
dream or thought, did not answer her for sev- 
eral minutes. Then he suddenly lifted her 
face by its dainty chin, and in a deep, control- 
ed tone, totally different from the one he had 
used a short time before, he solemnly re- 
marked: 

“For fourteen years I have taken an interest 
in vou and done for you what I have done for 
nobody else in the town. I hope that my care 
has made a good girl of you, and that under 
all your fanciful ways and merry antics there 
hides a true woman’s heart.’’ 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. “I know 
that I would rather give up my fortune than 
one little memory connected with these last 
three weeks.”’ 

‘And he—he loves you? 
little one ?”’ 

The lift of her head was eloquent; the doc- 
tor wished he could see her face, but the dark- 
ness was too thick for that. 

‘May heaven bless you!’’ faltered on his 
tongue; but the words were too unusual to the 
ascetic’s cold lips for them to pass into speech, 
and the girl thought his manner more distant 
and unsympathetic than common. 

“Tt is asecret I havetold you,” she murmured, 
and being then within a few steps of her own 
gate, she slid from his grasp and vanished in 
the darkness. 

He, with asigh that seemed to rend the icy 
bonds which years of repression had bound 
about his breast, remained for a moment with 
his head bent, gazing on the ground at his 
feet. Then he drew himself up, and passed 
quickly back over the road he had come. 

(To be continued.] 
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Progress of Practical Science. 





According to a physician of some note in 
Philadelphia, electricity is the coming cos- 
metic, to which will yield the sallow, dingy 
skin of the brunette; the greasy, shiny skin; 
the red noses of anemic or strumous blondes; 
eruptive disfigurements of the epidermis; 
birth-marks, warts, spots, patches, moles, 
blotches, sunburn and freckles. Even corns 
and callosities disappear when assailed by 
static and galvanic currents. 

The sulky in which Alix was driven her 
great mile at Columbus, O, a few weeks ago, 
was made of aluminum, and weighed only 
21 Ibs. 

Preparations are being made in New York 
and Philadelphia hospitals to test the new pre- 
ventive of diphtheria introduced in Paris by 
Dr Roux. The substance used for inoculation 
is anti-toxin serum, taken from living horses. 
Dr Roux has been so successful with it that the 
president of France has bestowed on him the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Prof Roth of Switzerland purchased butter 
from 20 different sources representing differ- 
ent cantons of Switzerland. He then inoculat- 
ed guinea pigs with this butter. In 18 series of 
experiments the results were negative, but in 2 
the inoculations were followed by tuberculosis. 
In other words, 10 per cent of the butter of the 
Swiss markets contained tubercle bacilli. Quite 
independently of Roth, Dr Brusaferro made ex- 
periments with the butter of the Italian mar- 
kets. In tubs he produced infection once, 
which gives about the same proportion as 
toth’s. Itis not to be supposed that 10 per 
cent of market butter is necessarily dangerous 
for in many instances the number of bacilli is 
small and quite unable to cope with the juices 
of the stomach. There is not, so far as 
known, any practical way of sterilizing butter. 

The latest hygienic craze in Paris is the use 
of porous glass for windows. This is declared 
to possess all the advantages of the ordinary 
window framing, and, while light is as freely 
admitted as through the medium of common 
glass, the ‘“‘porous’”’ further admits air, too, 
the minute holes with which this is intersect- 
ed being too fine to permit of any draught, 
while they provide a healthy continuous ven- 
tilation through the apartment. 
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A General Information Club. 
RIVERSIDE. 





Suppose the young foiks of your neighbor- 
hood meet in one of your big kitchens one 
evening a week these long evenings, and have 
a “general information club,’’ to learn and to 
impart all the knowledge possible concerning 
the common things about us, putting questions 
and facts in a clear, concise way. I think our 
good Editor will perhaps publish them for the 
mutual benefit of the readers. To show what 
my thought is, here are questions for you to 
answer: 

Did you know that a person is warmer riding 
on a white horse than on a black one? Why? 

How can you tell the difference betweena 
maple and ash tree, when the leaves are off? 

How are hailstones formed? 

Why are cats thin? 

When was the first issue of postage stamps 
authorized by act of congress ? 

Who can tell how the jinglet gets inside of a 
sleigh-bell? 

Are lead pencils made of lead? 

Do you know that a tumbler brimfull of 
water can bear the addition of half or whole 
teaspoonful of sugar without overflowing? 
Why? 

Where, or how, does a dog sweat? 

Does a horse and a cow rise from the ground 
inthe same manner? And does a horse eat 
grass toward or away from him? How differ- 
ently from a cow? 

Did you know there never was a white colt 
foaled ? 

How many upper teeth has a cow? 

Do a cat and a squirrel come down a tree the 
same way? 

Did you know that three-fourths of the moss 
on trees grows on the north side, and the 
heaviest boughs on spruce trees are always on 
the south side? Explain why. 

Is it true that the topmost twig of every un- 
injured hemlock, tips to the east? Ifso, one 
never need get lost in the wooods. 

Do you know that chickweed always closes 
its blossoms before a rain? 

What are the habits of other flowers in rela- 
tion to time and weather? 

What is the difference between a star and a 
planet 

Which way is the moon moving? 

Will a thermometer show mercury lower if 
we fan it, and if not, why not? 

Where does water go to when it evaporates? 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
6. AcROsTIC— 


1 * * & & * 9 
Q9* * * * * * 10 
3 * * * * * *€ 1l 
4 » * * * ~ * 12 
5 * * * * * 13 
6 * * x + * * 14 
Ss @ 8 ee 6 8 
8 * * * * * * 46 


From 1 to 9 is a county in Missouri. 

From 2 to 10 is a county in North Carolina. 

From 3 to 11 is Germanic. 

From 4to12is atownin Worcester county, 
Mass. 

From 5 to 13 isthat which is left. 

From 6 to 14 is used as a handle. 

From 7 to 15 is to abolish. 

From 8 to 16 is a juvenile sailor. 

From 1 to 8 is the end of the week. 

From 9 to iti is the latter part of the year. 
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A Freverotien of OZONIZED COD LIVER OIL WITH 
GUAIACOL. 


TH = 

KIN longum ption, 
PHYSICIANS Lung Trouble; and 
PRESCRIBE All Wasting Diseases. 


T. A. SLOCUM CO.,-New York. 


FREE! 


i and send it tous with yournameand 
aidress and we willsend youthis watch 
by oi Pie for examination. 

GUARANTEE for 5 YEARS 

sent with it. You examine it 
and if you thinkit a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.85 
anditis yours. It isthe hand- 




















and better than many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
FREES‘ every watchwe 

send absolutely free 
of charge @ lovely gold plate 
chain and charm, also our big 
catalogue full of bargains. 
Write to-day, this offer will 
not appear again. Address, 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 
m Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
F CHICAGO, ILL. 











MARRY THIS GIRL—SOMEBODY. 

Mr. Ep1ror :—I stained a blue silk dress 
color? Iam making lots of money selling 
the Climax Dish Washer. Have not made 
less than $10any oe by Iworked. Every family 
wants a Dish Washer, and pay $5 quickly 
when they see the dishes washed and dried 
perfectly in one minute. I generally sell at 
every house. It is easy selling what every 
family wants to buy. I sellas many washers 
as my brother, and he is an old salesman. I 
will clear $3, 000 this year. By addressing 

H. Nolen, 60 W. Third Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, any one can get particulars about the 
Dish Washer, and can do as well as I am 
doing. 

Talk about hard times; you can soon pay 
off a Mortgage, when making $10 a day, if 
you will only work; and why wont people 
try, when they have such : opportuni- 
ties. AGGIE R. 
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They are Stronger, Handsomer 

and cost no more than the old 

YOUR style. For sale by Hardware 
Dealers generally, but if not in 

our vicinity write the Manu- 

acturers. Send for‘ Biography 

of a Yankee Hinge,” mailed free, 
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$60 Kenwood Machine for « 
$50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Standerd Singers - 11.00 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 

enteF REE. We pay freight ship any- 
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z é without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
= from factory. Save agents large profits. 
> a Over rag a im use. ——— — — 
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FOR 1895. 50 0 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 ARTICLES 
Bee aurier Poe CO, CADIZ, OHIO 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


OFFER. 100,000 
Testimonials Received 


‘We receive your order, one box containing 5&0 of é leb 106. 
CIGARS, and in the same package a genuine FINE pic KEL WATCH, 
stem winder and setter, enamel dial,oil tempered,unbreakable main- 
spring, finely finished train, je »weled balance,dust proof,finely polish. 
ed case, a splendid timekeeper. A written arantee for 6 Years 
sent with every watch. You examine tie goods 


and if satisfactory, pay theexpress agent: 
and the vox of 50 Cigars and Fine Nickel Watch, are yours. As this 
Offer is made solely to introduce our famous 10¢. ieee to protect our. 
ainst dealers and speculators ordering in large aes we 
more than 3 boxes and 3 watches to any one person 


WESTERN UNION MFG. CO. 281 Wasash Avenue, CHICAGO, iLL. 
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Sally and I Doing Dishes. 


MAYME F. ISHAM. 





Clatter of dish and sway of tongue! 

We talked, we laughed, we cried, we sung, 
At that old kitchen sink, 

And all the while the water swashed 

And Sally wiped and I—I washed 
Until my hands turned pink. 


With sleeves rolled up and well tucked in, 
On china, silver, glass and tin, 
We boldly made assault. 
Sometimes we'd hear an awful crash 
As some old crony went to smash, 
Our carefulness at fault. 


Still on we spatter without stent; 
Scrape out this corner, scrub that dent, 
And make the old look new 
With soap and water, cloth and brains, 
A seald or two for all our pains, 
And grease spots not afew. 


The glasses first with merry tink, 

And then the silver with a clink, 
The cups and saucers next, 

All interspersed with gossip free, 

From what the next style ought to be 
To parson’s latest text. 


A rattle, clatter, whack and tunk, 
The last tin’s to the bottom sunk, 
Our talk has just begun. 
There, hang the glistening dish-pan high, 
And spread the wiper out to dry; 
The dishes all are done. 





Furs and Feathers, 





Nothing is such a protection against wintry 
blasts as the pelt of some animal of the wild 
woods or of the Arctic waters. This season 
the fancy is largely for black furs, so glossy 
Persian lamb is having a great run for both 
coats and capes, as is also the wavy astra- 
khan, with larger looser curls. 

Handsome cloaks of these skins are about 34 
inches in length and are cut double- 
breasted and perfectly tight fitting, with 
a very full skirt. The sleeves are simply 
enormous, so as to slip readily over the puffed 
sleeves of the gown,and are without cuffs. One 
row of large pearl buttons fastens these coats, 
and the most expensive ones are lined with ex- 
quisite brocade silk, as arethe finer grade of 
capes. The designs for sealskin cloaks are the 
same as for those of Persian lamb, but these 
are more costly, as seals are becoming scarcer 
every year. Nothing, however, is more appro- 
priate and beautiful for an elderly lady than a 
long Prince Albert coat of soft, rich Alaska 
seal. These extenu below the knee and the 
skirt is excessively full, measuring four yards 
around the lower edge and lying in pleats be- 
low the hips. The waist fits closely, the fronts 
turning back in wide revers, while the gigot 
sleeves are, as a matter of course, of a goodly 
size. 

Young women look very smart in the so- 
called Eton jackets, whether ofsealskin or Per- 
sian, while some make them at home of astra- 
khan and insert huge sleeves of velvet or moire 
silk. They are really only double-breasted 
basques and are very short, reaching just be- 
low the waist line. Big, flaring revers adorn 
the front, and the lap is fastened with three 
large buttons. Many of these jackets are cut 
square across the bottom, but the newest de- 
sign has a pointed front and is slightly undulat- 
ing in the back. A high rolling collar finishes 
the neck and may be turned either up or 
down. 

Not so warm but easier to slip off and on are 
the convenient fur capes from 26 to 32 inches 
in length and with a great, comfortable collar 
standing up about the ears. These, also, are 
tremendously wide and flaring and are of all 
varieties of fur, from the expensive Russian 
sable and Alaska seal to Persian lamb, black 
martin, astrakhan, China and electric seal and 
so on down to Russian hare, which is one of 
the cheapest skins. Ermine too is again very 
much in vogue,and one of the handsomest 
capes seen at the New York horse show was of 
black velvet, lined and bordered down the 
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front with that royal white fur. In Paris too 
it has been much revived and used as boleros 
(little jacket fronts) and as bands and bretelles 
on dressy costumes. The gray and white 
squirrel-skin linings too are once more seen 
in circulars and tailor-made coats of cloth. 

Among what are termed small pieces of fur, 
may be noted many pretty victorines or 
shoulder capes such as our mothers wore in 
their youth, and these are liked of chinchilla 
and of mink and black martin. The most sty- 
lish have extremely long stole fronts, while 
the back is a shallow yoke edged with a rufile 
offur. Like the coats and capes these too 
have high, rolling collars. 

Fashion has decreed that boas shall be larger 
and muffs smaller than they were last winter, 
but the small mink tours de cou, with the 
pathetic little heads, are still much worn, and 
sometimes caught by a fresh carnation or a 
tiny cluster of vivlets, either natural or arti- 
ficial. The newest ones however are flat and 
wide with atail and paws dangling at each 
end. Feather boas too hold their own, and 
those of coq and ostrich feathers are wonder- 
fully pretty and becoming, with the big picture 
hats laden with plumes, while white feather 
boas are charming with a low-necked evening 
or reception gown, as well as a protection from 
drafts. 

Muffs are as plain as they are diminutive 
and their only novelty is in having warm fac- 
ings of fur around the hand openings. Sable 
and mink tails appear on many hats and bon- 
nets, while feathers are in greater profusion 
than ever. Indeed, it promises to be a verita- 
bie season of fur and feathers. 

For children’s wear, chinchilla fur is consid- 
ered the most fashionable, but black Persian 
lamb and the lighter shades of brown mink are 
likewise popular. A few wee darlings of for- 
tune who are “born to the purple” have ere 
mine borderings on their little cloth or velvet 
coats, a style that poor folks will be apt to 
copy in white and black rabbit skin. 

On evening costumes, a curious though rich 
combination is fur with lace and chiffon. 
Thus a lace blouse has a collar of velvet and 
ermine, and a waist of silk muslin is adorned 
with bretelles of mink, while nothing forms a 
more effective trimming for the stylish velvet 
bodices with chiffon sleeves, than narrow edg- 
ings of soft fur, whether dark or light. 


Pinafores for Children. 


How to keep the children clean and tidy and 
at the same time lessen the washing is a pro- 
blem that has to be faced every week by our 
mothers. The pinafore frock is one solution to 
the difficulty. These frocks may be made 
easily and are pretty for indoor wear, whether 
in the nursery or fol- 
lowing mother about 
the house while she 
is busy with her 
household duties. The 
pinafore frock, figure 
1,is not at all difticult 
to make and is a very 
stylish little garment 
of the kind. It is cut 
like a blouse, bodice 
and skirt together, 
and the deep hem at 
the edge is ornament- 
ed with a little feath- 
er stitching. The 

Fig 1. front consists of a 
wide box pleat, the full width of the chest, the 
back is mounted with gathers or small pleats 
and drawn in at the waist by sash ends of the 
material stitched on at the curved seams un- 
der the arms. A half-low square yoke of em- 
broidery finishes off the top, and the full bishop 
sleeves are . 
mounted on 
bands of em- 
broidery made 
loose to slip 
over the hands. 
Pink or blue 
zephyr ging- 
ham is suitable 
material for fig- 
ure 1, but strip- 
ed muslin is 
recommended FIG 2. 
for the pinafore, figure 2, which is intended for 


























wearing overadress. Itis high in the neck 
and trimmed with leaf-shaped pieces edged 
with embroidery that stand out over the shoul- 
ders. The neck and edge are both trimmed 
with embroidery. 


A Grandmother’s Table. 


The illustration will prove of interest to 
those who delight in old furniture, and to 
those who both delight in it and like to repro- 
duce it in actual wood, paint and varnish. 
This table is known to be over a hundred years 








GRANDMOTHER’S TABLE. 

old. Its construction is quite plainly shown 
in the two cuts, the screw standard being de- 
signed to afford opportunity to raise or lower 
the table. The top is about 15 inches square 
and bas a slightly raised edge. The whole is 
exceedingly quaint in appearance, and ought 
not to prove difficult to construct if one could 
have the assistance of a lathe in working out 
the screw part of the standard. 





Nice, Warm Wristlets. 


In selecting the material judgment must be 
employed in regard to the occupation of the 
person by whom the wristlets are to be worn, 
and fine or coarse yarn used accordingly. 
Germantown and German knitting yarn would 
be preferable for hard wear, while Columbia, 
Saxony, etc, are suitable for ladies and chil- 
dren. Almost any color is appropriate. Knit. 
ted wristlets are more durable and elastic and 
therefore warmer, clinging closer to the wrist. 
A great variety of stitches, either fancy or 
plain, is at the service of the knitter, but some 
of the more common methods seem to be just 
as satisfactory as those more elaborate, the 
main thing being to have them as elastic as 
possible without being loose enongh" to turn 
easily on the wrist. Out of a variety the fol- 
lowing are directions for two or three of the 
most select. 

First. Cast fifty-four stitches on medium 
sized knitting needles, using Columbia yarn, 
knit “two and one,” that is, two stitches plain 
and one purled, until the work is about three 
inches long, then between the two plain 
stitches take up an extra stitch (this makes a 
row of tiny perforations around the cuff) and 
continue the work with three stitches plain, 
purl one, until it is one inch longer, then bind 
off either with the same or contrasting color. 
One skein will make two large pairs. 

Another pair is pointed both top and bottom. 
Cast on about the same number of stitches as 
the pair previously mentioned, work the first 
round plain; next round, knit four stitches 
plain; narrow, knit four plain; widen by mak- 
ing one extra stitch; four plain; narrow, four 
plain, widen; four plain; narrowing and wid- 
ening, exactly in the same places each time 
which will make the work scalloped at both 
ends. Bind off, taking care not to contract the 
work at this stage by knitting too tightly. 

Another way to make handsome wristlets is 
to use Saxony yarn and string small beads on 
and while knitting arrange the beadsin any 
fanciful design desired either all over or for a 
border. One of the simplest arrangements is 
to knit in a bead with every second stitch for 
one round, the next round doing precisely the 
same, only have the bead in the latter round 
come opposite the vacancy in the former; five 
or six rounds thus, then an equal space of 
knitting without beads then the above re- 
peated makes a very pretty finish. A little 
practice will enable any knitter to evolve more 
intricate patterns. . 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Luxuries for Holiday Tables. 


Ducks, Braised.—Cut the ducks into quarters, 
lay them in a stew-pan and sprinkle them over 
with flour, pepper and salt. Fry the pieces in 
butter until they are a light brown. Then 
pour the fat out of the pan, and in its place put 
a half-pint of gravy. Sprinkle a little flour over 
the pieces, 
bunch of sweet herbs, a small minced onion 
and a little cayenne pepper. Cover the pan 
closely and allow the contents to stew for twen- 
ty minutes, which will be sufficient to cook 
them. Then take outthe herbs, skim off all the 
fat, put the ducksin adish, pour the sauce over 
them and serve. 

Roast Turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts.—The tur. 
key should be drawn and trussed as in the 
ordinary way for roasting. Have fifty chestnuts 
boiled until tender, remove their shells. take 
off the skin and mince them very fine. Take the 
marrow of two marrow-bones, cut it up small, 
mix it with the minced chestnuts and stuff the 
turkey with the mixure. Fix a piece of but- 
tered paper over the breast and baste well 
while roasting. When it is nearly done take 
off the paper, 
butter, sprinkle a little salt over it and dredge 
it with a little flour. When nicely browned, 
dish up and serve with brown gravy separate- 
ly. If the turkey be of a moderate size the 
time for roasting will be about two hours. 

Deliee’s method is as follows: Select a good- 
sized, fat and tender turkey; singe and draw 
it, cut off the legs and neck, and remove the 
lights, which would spoil the stuffing; wash 
the inside and wipe it dry. Remove the sinews 
from half a pound of lean veal, and the strings 
from a pound of leaf lard; chop separately and 
fine, then put all togetherin a mortar with salt 
and pepper, pound vigorously for five minutes, 
moisten with a ladleful of broth, and add four 
dozen of peeled and cooked chestnuts. Fill 
the breast and body of the turkey with this 
mixture, tie both ends very closely, truss fine- 
ly with strong twine and a dressing needle, 
and roast for an hour andahalf; add a ladle- 
ful of broth to the drippings, strain and skim 
off the fat; untie and dish up the turkey and 
serve with the gravy separately in a bowl. 

Roast Pig’s Head.—First boil the head until 
it is sufficiently tender to allow the bones to be 
taken out. After removing these shape the 
head neatly and skewer it together firmly; 
mix some powdered sage-leaves with pepper 
and salt and sprinkle the mixture over it. 
Then hang it on a spit and roast it before a 
clear fire, basting it well while roasting. 
When done, which will be in about half an 
hour if the fire is in proper condition, serve at 
once on a hot dish, pouring over it a good 
gravy. Apple sauce is the best accompani- 
ment for this dish. 

A more troublesome method is to collar the 
pig’s head, but it will pay for the trouble, for a 
collared pig’s head is a handy thing to have in 
the house, as it keeps for some time after being 
prepared. One of the best methods of collar- 
ing it is to,hhave the head carefully cleaned, then 
split it open, take out the brains and remove 
the bones without breaking the skin. Rub it 
over well with salt, and let it drain until the 
next day. Make acold brine as follows: Put 
a gallon of water into a stew-pan, adding 
a pound of salt, a quarter of an ounce of salt- 
petre, six bruised cloves,a little thyme and 
basil, a couple of bay-leaves anda handful of 
bruised juniper berries. Now place the pig’s 
head in a deep pan and pour the brine over it; 
put the panover a brisk fire and let it boil 
quickly for 15 minutes ; then remove it from the 
fire, set it aside and allow it to remain in the 
brine for ten days, turning it over frequently. 
On the tenth day take the head out, drain and 
dry it well, open it and lay it upon a table, 
with its skin side down. Make a forcemeat by 
pounding together until smooth the following 
ingredients: Eight ounces of bacon, 8 oz of 
raw ham, 4 oz of butter,a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, two finely chopped onions, 
and a little cayenne pepper and ground mace. 
Spread the forcemeat over the head evenly and 
roll it tightly, securing it with tape; then lay 
it in a linen cloth and put it in a stew-pan with 


and add a glass of port wine, a~ 


baste the turkey well with ° 
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as much water as will cover it, adding the 
bones and trimmings from the head. Simmer 
the whole gently until the meat becomes tender 
enough to be pierced readily with a fork or 
skewer. Then remove the pan from the fire, but 
allowthe head to remain in the liquor until it 
becomes nearly cold, when it should be taken 
out and placed, with the bindings still on, be- 
tween two dishes, with a weight upon the top, 
and allowed to remain for twenty-four hotirs. 
Then take off the tape and serve. 

Quince Blancmange—Take 2 lbs of quinces, 
pare, but do not core them, and throw each 
quince into cold water as soon as pared. Then 
drain them and put them into a sauce-pan, 
pouring over them two quarts of cold water. 
Place the sauce-pan on the fire and let the 
quinces simmer gently. When they become quite 
tender set them away in a bowl, together with 
the liquor until the next day. Then put them 
in a cloth or jelly-bag and strain the juice with- 
out pressing the fruit, suspending the cloth or 
bag overa pan. When all the liquor has drip- 
ped through, put it into a sauce-pan and to 
every pint of the juice add 14 oz of gelatine 
and 9 oz granulated sugar. Now let the ingre- 
dients simmer gently until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, taking off carefully whatever scum 
arises to the surface. When the juice becomes 
jellied, pour it into a bowl and stir into it very 
gradually three quarters of a pintofrich cream, 
stirring the two quickly together and continu- 
ng to stir until the whole becomes nearly cold. 
Then have ready an oiled mould or one that 
has been soaked in cold water, pour the blanc- 
mange into itand place upon the ice until it 
sets. 

Orange Marmalade Pudding.—This is a boiled 
pudding. Shred 6 oz of beef suet very finely 
and then mix with 8 oz of bread crumbs, finely 
grated, 8 oz of orange marmalade, 4 oz of gran- 
ulated sugar and one candied orange peel, 
chopped fine. Add three eggs, well beaten, 
and a half cup of milk. Put all together into a 
floured cloth, have the water boiling, put the 
pudding in and let it boil four hours; then 
turn it out and serve with wine sauce. 


— rrr 


Grandma’s Buckwheat Cakes.—Conspicuous- 
ly advertised on signs in metropolitan street 
cars and elsewhere is ‘‘Buckwheat flour—the 
kind grandma used.”” We protest against any 
such libel‘on the grandmas of the country. 
They knew what buckwheat was and how good 
buckwheat cakes should be made, and they 
never used these chemically infected flours. 
They made their buckwheat cakes with yeast 
and so had them in perfection. A good buck- 
wheat cake cannot be made in any other way. 
One can forage in every restaurant in the city, 
but he will never find a buckwheat cake so 
good as “grandma” used to make, or to com- 
pare with the delectable ones that. grandma’s 
successors to-day furnish to the yeomanry of 
the land. We know, for we have tried both 
kinds.—[E. G. F. 





A Peg and Nail Rasp. 


L. D. SNOOK. 

Many of the pegged boots and shoes as they 
come to the retailer have the points of pegs in 
them but imperfectly removed and even the at- 
tempt of the retailer does not always fully re- 
move them, in consequence of which the wearer 
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suffers with torn stockings and lacerate dl soles, 
Many people through habit or matter of econo 





PEG AND NAIL RASP. 
my half sole their own footwear, but the ree 


moval of the projecting pegs is a hard task, 
whereas if a common, one-inch flat file has the 
end bent up as at A in the illustration, this 
operation is neatly and quickly done with this 
tool. Take an old or new file to the black- 
smith, let him heat the end to the proper heat, 
place the very tip end in a vise and bend to the 
proper angle, striking the sides of two inches 
of the end tosmooth down the serrated edge, 
and the job is complete at an expense of five or 
ten cents. Besides, the file is just as good ana 
can be used for other purposes in the usual 
manner. 





Facts About Window Shades. 
MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 





In replacing a window shade that has been 
torn from the roller, use nothing but ons 
ounce tacks; longer ones injure the springs. 
Always place the roller in the bracket with 
the shade rolled -_ 

To strengthen the spring, draw the shad 
down a few revolutions, remove the roller 
from {the brackets, roll up the shade and re- 
place. If the spring is too strong, remove the 
roller from the brackets with the shade rolle-t 
up, unroll a few times and replace. 

If the shade is tacked on properly it will 
hang toward the window. 

To fit a shade to a window with inside shut- 
ters, measure inside the molding next to the 
shutters. 

To shorten a roller for a window with inside 
blinds, measure from the tip on the spring side 
and allow half an inch forthe roller end; it 
will then roll freely to the brackets. Always 
see that the roller is out true, and that the rol- 
ler end is free from imperfections arising from 
casting. To properly wind a spring roller for 
ordinary length shades, 15 or 16 revolutions 
are sufficient. In mounting a shade on spring 
roller, place the spring end to the left. 

A piece of bread, not too fresh, will remove 
all dirt from shades; never use oils. 





Pounded Glass, mixed with dry cornmeal and 
placed within the reach of rats, it is said, will 
banish them from the premises; or sprinkle 
cayenne pepper in their holes. 





For Washing Windows, looking-glasses and 
like things a little ammonia in the water saves 
much labor, aside from giving a better polish 
than anything else; and for general house 
cleaning it removes dirt, smoke and grease 
most effectually. 





Sour Sponge.—By rubbing a fresh lemon 
thoroughly into a soured sponge and rinsing 
it several times in luke-warm water, the sponge 
will become as sweet as when new. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
A Case for Grandma’s Glasses, 





Nothing could be more appropriate and use- 
ful for a little gift to grandma than a recepta- 
cle for holding her glasses and a bit of chamois 
skin to cleanthem. This little affair hung by 
her dressing table or bed will be a daily com- 
fort. It should be made of her favorite shade 
ofribbon. One yard 24 in in width will be need- 
ed for one. 





The pockets are formed by folding up the 
ends and overhanding the sides together; one 
end is fringed out and then made pointed by 
folding the corners under. This is finished 
with a little tassel made of the ravelings from 
the fringed end. It is attached to a brass cur- 
tain ring and holder. This can be got at a 
hardware store fora few cents. The glasses 
and “Little Shiner” can be outlined on with 
silk or gold paint. 





A Paper Bonbon Box. 
A. H. D. 





The illustration shows an easily made bon- 
bon box that can be rendered very attractive 
by some delicate 
painting in water 
colors that is 
B decorative in ef- 
fect. The dia 
gram shows the 
form in which to 
cut the water 
color or parch- 
ment paper of 
which the box is 
made. Two eye- 
let holes afford 
places for the in- 
sertion of some 
dainty ribbon by which the box is closed when 
filled. If the confection within is as satisfac- 
tory as its covering can be made, it will prove 
an appreciated present. 





BONBON BOX. 





Christmas Gifts for Twenty-Five Cents. 





There is terry; it is an elegant fabric, and 
while expensive will lend its aid in making 
inexpensive gifts. 1t will make book covers, 
covers for pincushions, suspenders, handker- 
chief cases, mats for dainty bric-a-brac, and is 
so choice that it will add to almost any toilet 
table. Veil rolls are exceedingly convenient 
and these may be covered with terry, silk- 
faced counterpane, china silk, etc. A paste- 
board cylinder is covered with sheet wadding 
and then with the outer material, gathered at 
the ends and finished with aribbon rosette. 
Embroidery done with Roman floss may fur- 
ther embellish the roll. The veil is rolled 
around this scented thing and is kept nice a 
great while. 

Table covers were popular work the past 


summer, and as many of these are made of in- 
expensive material they can be fashioned 
for 25c. You may use if you will unbleached 
muslin of a heavy even texture, or twilled 
silesia, heavy and firm, or denim. This latter 
can be had in all the pretty art shades and is 
very popular. 

Lilacs on cream colored goods are charming; 
so are pansies done in natural colors and 
daintily shaded. Silk handkerchiefs come 
within the range of gifts for a quarter of a 
dollar, these may be hemstitched and have a 
handsome initial done in one corner. 

Linencenter pieces and tray cloths seldom 
come amiss, and the field is large. White has 
been very popular, together with delicate 
shades for silk embroidery upon table linen, 
but scarlet is being used and makes a very 
showy decoration. 





A Gift for Mamma. 
F. H. P. 





Spend afew of your cherished pennies for a 
cake of good white toilet soap, and ask the 
druggist to put it in a neat little box. Take 
two or three sheets of 
tissue paper,each three 
times as long as the 
box and wide enough 
to wrap around it 
twice, and slash both 
ends into deep narrow 
points. Fold them 
smoothly, one by one, 
around the box, tie a 
little ribbon snugl 
around at each ms | 
and pick out the 
slashed fringes beyond 
into a light, airy fluff, 
as seen in the sketch. 
Write on the smooth 
upper side (or get some 
one to do it for you): 

I really hope 
You'll hke this soap 
Your little 
Alice 
Sends it. 

Of course any name 
may be used, or, in- 
stead of the name, 
daughter, brother, sis- 
ter, nephew or scholar 
may be substituted. It 
is pretty to have the 
paper in three or four shades of pink or any 

retty color, using the dark shade first and the 
ightest on the outside—then the fluffy ends 
resemble flowers. Such packages are orna- 
mental on a tree,and are pretty to lay beside 
somebody’s plate on Christmas or New Years’ 
morning. 











A Dainty Book-Bag. 


F. H. PERRY. 





This pretty book-bag, one for a school-girl, is 
made of thin buckram or canvas covered with 
with nice terra-cotta 

sateen. Atthesides 

is a vine-like deco- 
ration and on the 
side pocket are ini- 
tials worked with 
heavy silk floss in 
Persian colors. The 
straps and edge 
trimmings may be 
of handsome wide 
braid, silk or wool, 
terra-cotta or any 
chosen color, or of 
russet leather ready 
pierced for the 
needle. For the 
model the oblong piece which, folded, makes 
the two sides measured 12 by 21 inches, the 
pocket 7 by 5}, and the fan-plaited end pieces 
10 by 8 each; 34 yards of the braid or leather 
was required. A four-inch band of inch-wide 
elastic,in a fulled cover of the sateen, was 
tacked across each end of the mouth, an inch 
below the top, and the inner folds of the plaited 
end-pieces were tacked to it; they kept the 
ends neatly in place, yet allowed the bag to be 
opened wide for the admission of books. If@ 
bag is to be heavily loaded the straps, above 
the sides should be sewed over strong cords, 
the ends of which, should be firmly sewed to 





BOOK-BAG. 
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the bag beneath the flattened strap. The de- 
sign might be developed in other colors, and in 
a variety of materials, according to one’s fancy, 
quite inexpensively, in gray or brown linen 
canvas with brown or fancy colored decora- 
tions. Perhaps these bags are not less expen- 
sive than some ready-made ones but they are 
much more tasteful and attractive in appear- 
ance and give a pretty touch of individuality 
to the bearer. 
ee 


A Cushion for Toilet Pins. 





Though this looks like a big, bright blossom, 
it is only a rosette made of a strip of soft bias 
, satin folded over a 
roll of soft cotton. 
The satin strip is a 
yard long and three 
inches wide; it is 
folded double (over 
the cotton), gath- 
ered and sewed 
round and round, 
to a padded and 
covered circle of 
crinoline or thin 
canvas. The center 
is filed with knots 
andstitchesin 
coarse yellow silk 
floss, to resemble 
the center ofa 
flower, and a nar- 
row ribbon loop is 
CUSHION FOR PINS. sewed to the 
back to hang it up by. It is pretty in 
any shade of pink, yellow, wine, terra cotta 
or old rose, and resembles a rose, a little double 
hollyhock or a zinnia blossom, according to 
color. It is a pretty ornament when stuck full 
of little fancy pins. Any woman or girl would 
like one for her toilet table. 








Lamp Shades. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


A woman with a large desire for pretty 
things and a small purse should make the pos- 
sibilities of tissue paper her study. A couple 
of elegant lamps, one in Royal Satsuma, an- 
other in Rookwood pottery, monuments of the 
extravagance or affection of my friends, had 
long filled me with despair because of my ina- 
bility to purchase sufficiently handsome shades. 
A friend, skilled in all the mysteries of fancy 
work, to whom I mentioned my dilemma, sug- 
gested tissue paper. 

For the Rookwood lamp with its rich, gold- 
en brown glaze, crinkled crepe paper of a yel- 
low shade was chosen. The width of the pa- 
per necessary must be determined by the size 
of the wire frame. Turn it down at the top to 
form a deep frill around the neck and leave it 
wide enough to fall very full over the outer 
edge of the frame. A rope of twisted paper 
can be placed about the neck to hold it in 
place instead of a ribbon, and a couple of jon- 
quils made of the same can be loosely gathered 
in with it at one side. 

A gray-green paper harmonized best with 
the Satsuma lamp, and for ornament a beauti- 
ful creamy calla lily is placed at one side 
with stems and leaves of green. Get the up- 
right frames which clasp firmly about the base 
of the burners instead of those which hang 
from the top of the chimney, as these latter are 
always getting awry and give a very untidy 
appearance to the lamp. 





Of All Woodwork, that with the high var- 
nish is most difficult to keep looking well, it 
is so easy to mar it and so difficult to repair. 
When dents and scratches do not go entirely 
through the polish they may sometimes be re- 
moved by frubbing over with linseed oil and 
rotten stone, using a small piece of flat felt to 
dothe rubbing. Care,|however, should be used 
so as not to rub too hard.—[M. P. L. 





Hardwood Floors, if polished with shellac or 
varnish, may be first washed with soap and 
water and then thoroughly rubbed with a 
cloth wet with oil and turpentine or kerosene 
and water. This will make them look as well 
as when new. Floors finished by the waxen 
method of our ancestors may be revived by the 
use of turpentine. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
jishers. 





A Tailor-Made Cape.—This stylish garment is 
maie of broadcloth of any dark color, the dis 
moud-shaped trimmings being cut from the 
same material as cape or of a contrasting color 
if desired. There is arow of stitching on either 
side and around the edges. The lining shuuld 
be of changeable silk. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
+ 66 BOs 6s 6 Meh be 46 
. eee ee 
MON 6 ss a 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Fuil 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Made-Over, and Stylish.—This petticoat sug- 
ests a way of using the old silk dress skirt, 
that can be either cleaned or dyed and then 
made up again 
like the illustra 
tion. The skirs 
is bordered with 
a@narrow  pleat- 
ing, over which 
fails a dee 
tlonnce of black 
lace, gathered up 
at intervals un- 
der bows of ribe 
bon. The back 
of the skirt ia 
drawn in by rib- 
bons,run through 
straps stitched 
on at convenient 
distances apart. 
The ribbon may 
be of the same 
evlor as the silk 
or contrast with 
it. 

White nain- 

FROM AN OLD SKIRT. sook and cume- 
bric petticoats should be made with six or 
Seven ftlounces at the back reaching almost to 
the waist. When starched the flounces throw 
out the back of the dress in the way that is now 
80 stylish. 

- For winter wear, silk skirts are very much 
in vogue and these can be made warm by the 
addition of a flannel lining. 

Dainty petticoats are made of flowered 
delaines on a white or cream ground trimmed 
with lace flounces and ribbons matching the 
predominating color in the pattern, 





eR 
Knit Saxon Lace Insertion. 
CARRIE FISHER, 


Cast on thirty-seven stitches and knit across 
plain. 

ist row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
fifteen times, knit three. 

2d and 3d rows plain. 

4th and all even rows—Slip one, knit seven, 
purl twenty-one, knit eight. 
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5th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit eight, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit nine, (over, narrow) twice, knit 
three. ; 

7th row—Slip one, knit fourteen, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit fifteen. 

9h row—Slip one, knit three, (over, nar- 
row) twice, knit seven, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit eight, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit three. 

lith row—Slip one, knit sixteen, over, knit 
three together, over, knit seventeen. 

13th row—Slip one, knit three,(over, narrow) 
twice, knit two, narrow, over, knit one over, 
narrow, knit seven,narrow,over, knit one, over 
narrow, knit three (over narrow) twice, knit 
three. 

15th row—Slip one, knit eight, narrow, over, 
knit three, over, narrow, knit five, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit nine. 

17th row—Slip one, knit three,(over, narrow) 
twice, knit one. narrow, over, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit five, narrow, over, knit three,over, 
narrow, knit two, (over, narrow) twice, knit 
three. 

19tn row—Slip one, knit ten, over, knit three 
together, over, knit nine, over, knit three to- 
gether, over, knit eleven. 

2ist row — Slip one, knit three, (over, 
narrow) twice, knit eight, narrow, over, knit 
oue, Over, narrow, knit nine, (over narrow) 
twice, knit three. 

23d row—Slip one, knit fourteen, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit fifteen. 

25th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit seven, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit eight, (over, narrow) twice, 
knit three. 

27th row—Slip one, knit sixteen, over, knit 





three together, over, knit seventeen. 

29th row—Siip one, knit three, (Over, Dare 
row) fifteen times, knit three. 

30th and 31st rows plain. 

32d row—Slip one, knit thirty-six. 
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Little Did I imagine when I introduced my 
rest cottage scheme that it would prove such @ 
theme for discussion, but beard seems to be 
coming down and perhaps we can all goto 
Vermont and rest. I ain certain I would like 
to try it, but [ must stay at home till my apples 
are dried and this is the best way we have 
found to dry them: Procure sheets of wire net- 
ting. about one-half inch mesh, of the right 
size for the stove oven. Turnthe edges down 
flat, about half an inch all around; then turn 
an edge on opposite sides about one inch high. 
Place the sliced apples on the wires; set the 
wires one on another, crosswise, as many as 
the oven will hold. Leave the oven door open 
much or little according to the fire, and you 
will soon have the nicest evaporated apples 
you ever saw. With a parer, corer and slicer 
they can be prepared very rapidly.—[Tenna. 

A Ray of City Sunshine.—Let me tell you how 
aray of sunshine from the outside world came 
tome in my ‘shady place.” First there came 
as my nearest neighbor a lady from Boston, 
with her blooming young daughter, a fine so- 
prano and instrumentalist. Then came a 
young student from Princeton, N J, who 
preached here through the summer, pleasant, 
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unassuming and a fine organist. These peo- 
ple agreed to drive away all melancholy in 
return for the use of my instrument. At the 
same time there came a young married wom- 
an with her two darlings fom Springfield and 
another friend on her return fromher annual trip 
to Marblehead Neck. These were singers of 
more than usual merit, so we had quartets, 
duets and solos, and sang everything from 
Sweet Marie and rollicking college giees to 
fine sacred selections. With boating, berry- 
ing, driving and various teas and dinners the 
time passed swiftly. The visitors amused 
themselves “indoors with games and read 
“Ships”? and discussed it; some were of the 
same opinion as Girl of the Period. I think 
now with pleasure of an evening when we 
called the neighbors together and held a so- 
cial prayer meeting with a blind friend that 
could not get out to church. Our college 
friend gave us some fresh and helpful thoughts 
on the familiar “Shepherd Psalm.”’ For 
many days after their departure we missed 
the sound of youthful feet dancing through the 
house, butj the echoes of theirsongs and cheery 
words abide.—[Elinor. 





Barbarous Cruelty.—Yes, Spitfire, it is cruelty 
and almost barbarous to pick fowls while still 
alive. Dumb creatures have feeling, as well 
as human beings, but I know many people do 
this because it is easier to get the feathers off, 
but is such cruelty Christian-like? I read in 
a paper how at a large market several people 
were dressing fowls, I think for be one tig 
and as soon as the creatures were bled they be- 
gan to pick them. The committee on cruelty 
to animals happened in and the offenders were 
subjected to a heavy fine. It served them 
right, only it was not severe enough. They 

romised to afterward wait until the fowl was 

ead. I think Hygeia has the right idea as re- 
gards housekeeping. It is. woman’s highest 
attainment to know how to keep every thing 
slick and nice; how to do all kinds of sewing, 
and especially mending, and to utilize all the 

ieces so that nothing goes to waste. Of course 
f we donot love pose tae or we are not able 
to do our work it seems like drudgery, and too 
many who have not been brought up to do 
housework make hard labor of it. Bach: We 
ean all learn a lesson from Hygeia. I think 
Anxious Old Bach was wise to go home and 
leave that girl to solitude, with her polished 
finger nails.—[Aunt Ban. 





A Book to be Read.—I found Ships that Pass 
in the Night an entertaining story, although I 
couldn’t approve of all the things in it, especi- 
ally ofthe way in which Bernardine disposedof 
the great question of eternity to that dying man. 
To be sure life is hard, but practical chris- 
tianity, which includes good common sense, 
would do away with many of itsills. The way 
has been pointed out to us in the gospel by 
One who has said, “I am the light of the 
world:” he that followeth after me shall not 
walkin darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” There is one lesson which this book 
teaches which has not been mentioned by 
other critics. Bernardine says to the Disagree- 
able Man, “If I believe ina personal God, I 
would think that loneliness is apart of his 
scheme that all mignt turn to him.” The Dis- 
agreeable Man changes the subject then, but 
afterward when Bernardine is suddenly 
snatched away, I wonder if her words occurred 
to him. I have read Atthe Green Dragon. 
This I think is healthier in tone than the 
other book as it tells of people who are in — 
health. It is an especially good story for those 
to read who are discontented with their lot in 
life. The peace of mind which seems to possess 
Hieronymus, the chief character in the story, 
conveys ‘itself to the reader. I hope the Ta- 
blers will read this story.—[Hygeia. 





Among the Jesters. 





The head of the house had told the new clerk 
to try his hand at window dressing. “I want 
you to make every woman on the street look 
at that window,” he said. The clerk went at 
it. He made acurtain of solid black velvet 
and hung it close inside the plate glass. 
“What on earth are you doing?’ asked the 
senior member. ‘‘Making a mirror of the win- 
dow,” said the clerk. “If the women won’t 
look at that they won’t look at anything.” 
The clerk is a member of the firm now. 


“Have you a translation of Elijah?” asked 
the young man with the red necktie. “Elijah? 
Elijah?” said the bookseller. “I’m afraid I 
don’t quite catch.”” ‘Well, I tell you how it 
is,” said the young man. “You see, my girl 
she says I’ve got to go to church,and you know 
what a feller’s girl says goes. So I goes, and 


the minister he talked on the translation 
Elijah. And I thought I better read up on it 
a little bit.” 
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OUR HEALTH ADWISER. 


Nervous Prostration in Women. 





Nervous prostration has become so com- 
mon a trouble that new means of cure are 
constantly sought. An eminent Philadelphia 
physician cures the “incurables”’ by seclusion, 
rest and diet. During the first period of treat- 
ment the patient sees only her nurse and phy- 
sician, is kept constantly in bed, no reading is 
allowed, and a certain quantity of milk at 
regular intervals is the only food. Later, she 
sits up’ a little, one letter from home a week 
is allowed and also a little addition to the 
diet. Step by step the ordinary methods of 
life are resumed, but always with these three 
ideas uppermost—seclusion, rest and diet. 

The physician of another woman, who had 
been bedridden, saw that the luxurious idle- 
ness of great wealth was the source of the 
trouble. 

As a last result he advised asea voyage of 
several months in an ordinary sailing vessel. 
She consented, not appreciating even if she 
knew, until too late to retreat, the almost un- 
bearable discomforts of sleeping in a hard 
bunk with the foul smell of bilge-water filling 
the miserable little dungeon known as the cabin. 
For awhile she thought that she would die, 
then she began to plan to get some comfort out 
of her dreary surroundings. She attempted to 
execute her plans and she landed at the close 
of the voyage a well woman. 

Her wretched food had compelled abstinence 
just as her discomforts had necessitated exer- 
tion, thus the two necessary conditions of her 
recovery had been found. Absolute rest meets 
the needs of the over-wearied ones whose 
nerves have broken by excessive strain, while 
abstinence and exertion are the remedy for 
patients of the latter class. First. In every 
ease of excessive nervousness, ascertain both 
its mental and physical causes. Second. Con- 
sider the mental and physical states that are 
exactly opposite to those which have operated 
as causes, as the remedies called for by the 
case in question. 

If too rapid child-bearing and family cares 
(excessive for one woman though another 
might bear them with no special wear of 
nerve-life) have shattered her nervous vigor, 
and she cannot leave home for treatment, let 
there be Hours set apart at regular intervals 
every day to be known as mother’s rest hours, 
when itis the sacred duty of allinthe home 
to preserve her free from all disturbance. No 
work of any kind should be allowed, no anx- 
ious planning, no sad retrospect, not even the 
indulgence of a book or paper, nothing but 
rest—pure, simple infantile rest of body and 
mind. Afford it? It will cost less than years 
ofinvalidism or afuneral. Her husband will 
not allow it? Then he is a_ hard-hearted 
barbarian with a penurious soul. There should 
be from two to five rest hours between day- 
light and dark. 

The diet is none the less important. It is 
one of the absurdities of a life-sacrificing stin- 
giness to suppose that digestive organs, 
robbed by the general depleted nervous con- 
dition of the main natural stimulus to health- 
ful action, that is nerve vitality, can work up 
into sustenance the coarse fare of working 
healthy appetites. Delicacies are a necessity 
—not sweetmeats and starchy trash, but 
bovinine, game, poultry, eggs, fruits, beef- 
peptonoids, fish, the best of cream and butter, 
milk, etc. The more simple the better, but 
always have at hand in sufficient variety to 
tempt a feeble appetite and enough to sup- 
port recuperating strength. 

——— 


Dietary for Child of Ten.—Subscriber asks for 
one. The following will be found to fully sustain 
the wastes of the system, give ample fiber con- 
stituents for healthy growth and yield a normal 
amount of energy without creating a feverish ac- 
tivity. We give the meals separately for the day 
without lunches, but if they are deemed im por- 
tant a portion of a meal can be saved for that pur- 
pose. The important point is that the prescribed 
and only the prescribed amount of nutriment is 
taken in 24 hours. The articles can be divided in- 
to the different meals to suit taste or convenience. 
Of course this is average supply for an average 
child. Exceptional cases must be provided for 
according to the needs of each. In scientifie diet- 
aries the work is done by averages just as the 
physician doses his medicine by averages, and 





just as asylums, hospitals, prisons and armies and 
navies are fed by averages. The dietary follows: 
For breakfast, oatmeal mush 6 oz, milk 
6 oz, beans (weighed dry) 2 oz, apples 8 
oz, sugar ¥% oz; dinner, meat 3 oz, pota- 
toes 3 oz, canned corn 8 oz, entire wheat 
bread 1 oz, butter 4 oz, ground rice pudding 4 oz; 
supper, entire wheat bread 2 oz, butter 44 oz, milk 
6 0z, meat 2 0z, apples baked with sugar and but- 
ter 4.02, plain cake 3 oz. Allowable equivalents 
can be selected for any of these articles, but the 
«agi cannot be guessed at and still be reli- 
able. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUISER. 


Abortion in Cows. 








Subscriber, Andover, Mass, wants to know 
how long to quarantine a cow that has abor- 
ted that she may not affect others. Ifthe ani- 
mal seems allright andin good health after 
three weeks there will be no danger. There 
is no reliable remedy to prevent abortion. If 
the cow is seenin time a dose of 2 drs of pow- 
dered opium givenin a little gruel and repeat- 
ed every two hours may stop the irritation in 
some cases. Thereis a possibility that the 
heifer was affected from the other cows, but 
there are hundreds of cases where the aborted 
cow is allowed trun with the othérs without 
any bad result. Miiking the cow will not 
vause any ill effect. 


ee 

Tender Foot.—C. W. 5’s_ horse at times favors 
one of its fore-feet and seems worse after being 
shod. The hair of mane and tail is getting thin. 
Thetrouble is in the foot. Have the shoe taken 
off and poultice the foot for a week with a warm 
bran mash. Then blister around where the hair 
and hoof meets with cantharides, 2 dr and vase- 
line loz. Give the horse a few weeks’ rest and 
when the shoe is put on do not allow the smith to 
pare the sole of the fdot. Rub tincture of can- 
tharides into the roots of the hair of the mane and 
tail once a week. 

Sprung Knee.—S. R. M. has a horse which is go- 
ing over on its knees. It also seems short in 
breath when excited. Examine the feet to see 
that they are ail right. Sore feet cause a horse 
to stand as you describe, you cannot do much for 
a horse with weak knees. Feed the horse on the 
ground floor instead of the manger, this has a ten- 
dency to straighten the knees. Also rub them 
once daily witha little soap liniment. For the 
wind, give 1 oz of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
daily in bran mash, continuing for five or six 
weeks. 

Diabetes.—Verdant has a nine-year old mare 
which passes urine three or four times an hour, 
The animal keeps thin although well-fed. Have 
some of the urine examined to find the nature of 
the disease. lf you cannot do this boil a teacup- 
ful of linseed into a pulp and while hot pour 
it into % pail of bran and make amash. Mix 
sulphate of iron 4 0z and quinine 1% oz, and 
divide into 24 doses. Put one into the above mash 
and give such a mash once daily for 24 days. 


Garget.—E. E. K.’s cow had one-quarter of its 
udder inflamed. The inflammation has subsided 
and there is some thickness left. A small quan- 
tity of ropy milk comes from the teat mixed with 
blood. A small scab forms on the end of the teat. 
Rub on a little of a mixture of iodine 2 drand vas- 
eline 20z. Use it twice a week until the part be- 
comes soft and natural. Give 1 drof iodide of 
potassium in the morning and 2dr of sulphate of 
iron in the evening in bran mash. Continue for 
two or three weeks. 





Partial Paralysis.—O. P. L’s yearling colt is 
weak inits back. The weakness has been coming 
on gradually all summer and this fall it fellintoa 
ditch where it lay afew hours. The animal can- 
not stand and has to be kept in slings. The colt 
is affected with derangement of the spinal nerves 
and there is not much chance of its recovery. 
Rub the back once daily with soap liniment and 
give nux vomica 2 oz and sulphate of iron 4 oz. 
Mix and divide into 32 powders and give one 
twice a day in bran mash. 


™ Drunken Cow; Brewers’ Grain.—Subscriber 
wants to know what todo for a cow that is drunk 
from eating apples. We have never heard of an 
animal being drunk from eating apples. The 
drunkenness is likely caused by over-distention 
of the stomach which sometimes affects the brain. 
Give Epsom salts 14% Ibs, ground ginger 1 oz, 
mix and dissolve in 44 gal of cold water, and give 
at one dose. Subseriber also asks, Are brewers’ 
grains good food for horses; also is it proper food 
tor cows? Horses have been fed on brewers’ grains 
and seem to do very well. but.good oats is much 
better. Milk cows should not be fed grains. The 
milk from cows fed on grains has been examined 
and condemned as unfit for food. Grains will do 
to feed dry cows or other cattle, 


Capped Hock —W. E. F. has a four-year-old 
colt with acapped hock. Capped hocks are dif- 
ficult to cure. Mix biniodide of mereury 2 dr and 
vaseline 3 0z and rub a little well in every sec- 
ond week withthe fingers. If persisted in for 
several months this treatment usually effects a 
cure. 
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The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt. 


The only scientific and practical Electric Belt made for 
general use, having batteries that generate a strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is under perfect control and can 
be applied to any part of the body for the cure ot 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 
Diseases that the old modes of treatment fail to cure. 
There isa loss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
restored by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drugs is pur- 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis- 
eases can be 


Positively Cured 


Electricity, as applied by the Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, will most assuredly do so. It is the only 
known power that will supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve force or power, Mmpart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to healthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without [ledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 

Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have 
been cured, efe., ete. Pub- 
lished in English, German, 
Swedish and Norwegian lan- 

. . guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Belt Bldg., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 





Trade Mark—Dr. A. Owen. 
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Mention this paper. 


q) DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 


se an . 
Wilson's Common Sense EAR DRUMS, 
Entirely new, scientific invention; dif- 

ferent from all other devices; the only 

safe, simple, comfortable, and invisible 
ear drum in the world. jundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment to 
irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 104 Trust 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Send us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; wearer 


sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you wor 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear 
profit of $3 for every day's work;absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 
today. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CU., BOX35, DETROIT, MICH 
heap. A radical 


7A US SE onsoBaysTrial 


Easy, durable and 
cure effected. Sen or ‘ 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Lil. 





DRUM IN 
POSITION 

















BETTER WRITE THAN SUFFER. 


RHEUMATISM CURED FREE> 


W. B. EDDY & CU., WHITEHALL, N. ¥Y: 








ANTED-—Agent in each place to show sampies of 
shoes, clothing and leave price lists. Send stamp for 
sealed answer to BRIGGS & CO., Louisville, Ky. Box 645. 
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